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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


confirms unfavourable impressions of the drift 

of Government policy. The base at Singapore is 
to be proceeded with. Effect is to be given to the 
Preference resolutions of the Imperial Conference, and 
a new Safeguarding of Industries Bill is to be intro- 
duced. On the last matter, Mr. Baldwin himself quoted 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday his election 
pledge: “I will not introduce Protection into this 
Parliament, nor will I use the Safeguarding Act as a 
wedge for introducing it,’’ and declared that he meant 
to stand by it. Why then this haste to introduce the 
projected measure? The trade outlook is improving, 
European currencies have been mostly stabilized, and 
.there is no longer, as Mr. Lloyd George rightly pointed 
out, the plausible emergency case for “ safeguarding ”’ 
particular industries that existed a few years ago. 
Apart from Protectionist predilections, it would never 
occur to a Government to introduce a “ safeguarding ”’ 
measure at the present time. This, however, is a 
matter more likely to embarrass the Government than 
to do serious harm. Singapore raises a far more vital 
issue. Here again, the Government are acting con- 
sistently with their past declarations, but they are 
rushing a matter on which there is no conceivable reason 
for haste, but overwhelming need for circumspection, 

* * % 

Strategically a capital-ship base at Singapore seems 
to us a profligate waste of public money. But it is its 
inevitable reactions on the international atmosphere that 
chiefly matter. There is only one conceivable contin- 
gency in which the base could be of use—that of a war 
with Japan. We do not need to make preparations for 
such a contingency. Japanese policy is not aggressive ; 
and we have at present in the Pacific the best of all 
safeguards against war—that it is physically extra- 
ordinarily difficult, if not impossible, for any great 
Power to make war on any other. The danger is that 
the construction of the Singapore base will undermine 
confidence in the policy of the Washington Agreement 
and stimulate a process of preparation and counter- 
preparation which will end in destroying this safeguard. 


T: King’s Speech contains no surprises, but it 


We repeat the words which we wrote last year when the 
project was first discussed in Parliament: “ It is by such 
acts when the skies are clear that the chances of endur- 
ing peace are thrown away.’’ We hope that the decision 
of the Government, of which incidentally a large section 
of naval opinion is strongly critical, will be challenged 
effectively both inside Parliament and outside. 
+ * * 


We are glad to see that Mr. Lloyd George seized the 
first opportunity to raise the question of the inter-allied 
debts, and that Mr. Churchill made a clear and 
temperate statement of the Government’s attitude. 
Negotiations are going on between France and America, 
and it is most important that the British point of view 
should be clearly stated. Reports have become current 
that the United States may grant to France more 
favourable terms than she granted to Britain, and that 
France may begfn to pay America before she begins to 
pay us. With the former possibility there is no ueed 
for us to quarrel. It is manifest that France will never 
meet her war debts to the extent that we have done, and 
we have certainly no reason to grudge her more lenient 
terms. Nor would it, we think, be politic for Britain to 
ask that her own liabilities to America should be scaled 
down in accordance with the terms accorded to France. 
But it would be monstrous that France should pay 
America without paying anything to us. In so far as 
France is able to pay, Britain’s claim to receive pay- 
ment is stronger than that of the United States. The 
Prime Minister was responsible for our own settlement 
with America, and it is clearly his duty to see that we 
are not victimized as a result of the promptitude with 


which we made it. 
x x * 


The Council of the League of Nations has been 
meeting in Rome this week with Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain as the British delegate. We are strongly of opinion 
that this country should normally be represented by its 
Foreign Secretary at League meetings, for only so can 
decisions be taken which will be really authoritative and 
binding upon the Government of the day. We are glad, 
therefore, that Mr. Chamberlain should have gone to 
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Rome, though his action might have been treated more 
as a matter of course, and less might have been made of 
the inconvenience caused by his absence from Parliament 
on the first few days of the session, and of the respect 
shown to the League by his presence. The main business 
of this meeting of the Council was to have been the con- 
sideration of the Protocol, but this has been wisely 
postponed, on Mr. Chamberlain’s motion, until the 
Council meets again in March. It is only right that the 
new British Government should give itself time to con- 
sider so complex and important a document, in consulta- 
tion with the Dominions, before committing itself; the 
more so as it would create a very bad impression if, 
after the rejection of the Treaty of Mutual Assistance, 
Britain had no constructive suggestions to offer on the 
Protocol. 
* * . 

There has now been published a Note in which, 
prior to the assassination of the Sirdar, the British 
Government expressed to the League of Nations its view 
that the welfare and integrity of Egypt were essentially 
a British concern, and that they could not agree that 
the Protocol, if signed by Egypt, would enable the 
Egyptian Government to invoke the intervention of the 
League in matters reserved to the discretion of 
Great Britain. On the general question of Egypt and 
the League we comment elsewhere. Meanwhile we hope 
that, in the conversations which Mr. Chamberlain 
had with M. Herriot on his way to Rome, there was no 
revival of the old bargaining for a free hand in 
Egypt and Morocco respectively. The day of such 
bargains is past. In Egypt itself the situation remains 
profoundly unsatisfactory. The position of Ziwar 
Pasha’s Government has been assailed in a petition 
to King Fuad, signed by the deputies, and claiming that 
the Government has no legal authority until supported 
by a vote of confidence from the Chamber. The exact 
technical position as to the prerogative of prorogation 
and the right of the Chamber to demand an extra- 
ordinary session is not quite clear; but on the broad 
constitutional issue there can be no doubt that Ziwar 
Pasha’s Government, forced on the country by British 
dictation and without Parliamentary backing, has no 
real representative authority, and no agreement made 
with it is likely to be permanent unless maintained by 


force. 
* * * 


The result of the German elections, subject to 
possible slight modifications on further scrutiny, shows 
a very substantial majority in the Reichstag in favour 
of the Dawes Scheme, and is so far satisfactory. On the 
other hand, the difficulty of forming a workable coali- 
tion is as great as ever. The “‘ Fascists’’ and Com- 
munists have lost ground ; the Socialists have strength- 
ened their position; but the Nationalists, People’s 
Party, Centre, and Democrats remain much as before. 
No possible conservative combination formed around 
the Nationalists would command a safe working majo- 
rity, and, on the figures, the most probable combination 
would be the old minority coalition of People’s Party, 
Centre, and Democrats, based on the independent sup- 
port of the Socialists. The prospects of such a coalition, 
and still more of any grouping based on the acceptance 
by the Socialists of portfolios in a Cabinet including 
representatives of the People’s Party, have, however, 
been damaged by the course of the election campaign. 
So long as the Dawes Scheme remained the outstanding 
issue the leaders of the chief groups kept their heads; 
but the later stages of the campaign developed into a 
Monarchist-Republican controversy, and the People’s 
Party, with Herr Stresemann at their head; launched 


themselves on a violent monarchist propaganda, which 
must make a working agreement with the Socialists and 
Democrats exceedingly difficult. 

* * * 

In the hard bargaining that must follow, the 
conservative parties will derive considerable advantage 
from the situation in the Prussian Diet, where the 
Socialists have lost seats and the Nationalists and Com- 
munists have gained them. In the Diet a Nationalist- 
People’s Party-Centre combination would command a 
clear, if small, majority. The Socialist-Centre-Democrat 
grouping would remain in a minority. The Socialists, 
as the largest single party both in the Reichstag and 
the Diet, have, in each instance, the right to nominate 
the President of the House. In all the circumstances 
it seems clear that any Government that may be formed 
from the Reichstag will have to take office on a very 
restricted programme and angle sedulously for out- 
side support. The Dawes Scheme, however, should 
be safe. ° 


* * * 

The text of the Anglo-German Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation, and of the Protocol annexed thereto, 
has now been published, and has met with strong and 
general approval both in this country and in Germany. 
Both Treaty and Protocol are, indeed, admirable in 
matter and in tone. They are based on the fullest appli- 
cation of the most-favoured-nation principle on both 
sides, and on the removal of all discriminatory restric- 
tions on commerce and transit. Great Britain under- 
takes to repeal all disabilities now imposed on German 


citizens as “ ex-enemy aliens.’’ On the other hand, the 


“ most-favoured-nation ’’ clauses are so worded as to 
allay the fears of British manufacturers, especially of 
textiles, with regard to unfair competition from Alsace- 
Lorraine, and the clauses regarding navigation and 
transit meet very fully the desires of British shipowners. 
There is evident on both sides a genuine desire to remove, 
so far as possible, all obstacles to the natural flow of 
trade, and to establish commercial relations between the 
two countries on a basis of common sense and equity. 
A very big step has been taken towards clearing away 
the atmosphere of “ war after the war.’ 
* * * 

The restoration of Treaty conditions in the Occupied 
Rhineland, as guaranteed in somewhat ambiguous terms 
by Annex III., Article 1, Section B, of the London 
Agreement, has now been carried a stage further. The 
Rhineland High Commission, having passed in review 
the Ordinances promulgated during the period of the 
Ruhr “‘ sanctions’’ and to some extent also those of 
earlier date, announces a number of administrative 
concessions, of which the following are the most impor- 
tant: (1) German laws and decrees to be allowed in 
future ‘‘in almost every case ’’ to become operative in 
Occupied Territory at the same time as in other parts 
of Germany. (2) Persons whose expulsion has been 
decided on to be informed in future of the grounds of 
their expulsion and to be heard by the High Commis- 
sion. (3) The right of the High Commission to veto 
such appointments of German officials as it considers 
might imperil the safety of the Armies of Occupation 
not in future to be exercised until the official concerned 
has been warned of the objection raised to his appoint- 
ment and allowed to prepare a defence. The same prin- 
ciple to apply in the case of dismissals of German 
officials. (4) Persons sentenced to imprisonment not in 
future to be removed from German territory to serve 
their sentences without a special order of the High 
Commission. The Rhineland High Commission is also, 
so it is announced, considering further measures of 
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relaxation concerning the restrictions on the Press and 
the protection of the liberty of individuals. For this 
somewhat meagre fruit of the ‘‘ spirit of London ”’ we 
are grateful; but we agree with the Rhineland cor- 
respondent of the ‘‘ Times ”’ that ‘‘ on examination the 
concessions seem chiefly to emphasize the illiberal 
character of many of the existing ordinances.” 
* * * 


The Irish Boundary Commission is visiting Ire- 
land for a preliminary survey of the position, and, 
while holding no formal sittings during this visit, it 
invites representations from public bodies and indivi- 
duals with regard to the question. On this Sir James 
Craig has issued a statement to the effect that Ulster 
will tender no evidence before the Commission, as this 
would ‘‘ prejudice its claim to repudiate any finding 
that may be reached ”’; but that the Northern Govern- 
ment will not ‘‘ feel embarrassed ’’ if local authorities 
or individuals decide to give-evidence, “ nor will their 
action affect the policy which I have laid down.’’ It 
does not, therefore, wish to dictate what their attitude 
towards the Commission should be. The comedy of 
Ulster loyalty has surely reached its climax when the 
Northern Premier announces (in effect) that, as an act 
of grace, he will permit subjects of the Crown, if they 
so desire, to give evidence before a Commission 
appointed by the King and the Imperial Parliament. 


* * * 


Signor Mussolini can draw small comfort from the 
vote of confidence extorted from the Italian Senate. 
Although two hundred senators absented themselves, the 
minority was larger than it has ever been before, and 
the size of the majority was evidently due to the lack of 
any workable alternative to the present Government. 
The debate was mainly notable for Signor Mussolini’s 
reception of the appeal made by General Giardini, an 
old and respected soldier, that the Fascist Militia should 
be placed under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of War. 
This appeal Signor Mussolini absolutely refused, and his 
insistence on maintaining an independent armed force, 
subject to no discipline but his own, makes nonsense of 
all talk about normality. The new Press law, which 
makes all forms of Press libel a criminal offence, : pro- 
vides for the trial of libel cases in camera, and pro- 
pounds heavy penalties for publishing false or “ artfully 
altered ’’ news, will have the same effect. It removes 
one of the worst features of the unconstitutional decree 
which it supersedes, in that provincial prefects are no 
longer able to suppress a paper by an executive order ; 
but its terms will be generally regarded as framed for 
the express purpose of suppressing all criticism of the 
dictatorship. 


* * * 

Important negotiations are beginning this week in 
more than one great industry. On Tuesday the Central 
Wages Board for the railways considered in a purely 
formal manner the locomotive men’s claim that the 
mileage basis constituting a day’s pay should not be 
increased from 140 to 150 miles, as provided in the agree- 
ment of last January. It had been agreed by the com- 
panies and the unions that this matter should be referred 
to the National Wages Board, but the recognized pro- 
cedure demanded that it should first come before the 
Central Board, which has therefore referred it to the 
National Board. The new programme of claims by the 
N.U.R. and the Railway Clerks’ Association will also 
be presented to the companies this week. It is under- 
stood that the claims include an all-round increase in 
basic rates, and the extension of the cost of living sliding 
scale arrangements to all grades, including the shop. 


men ; there is also some talk of a general pension scheme. 
A full meeting of all the unions concerned in the engin- 
eering industry at York is to consider the revised wage 
claim for an advance of 20s. a week, and the detailed 
reply to the employers’ refusal last summer, which has 
now been prepared by a joint committee of the unions. 
An early meeting with the employers will then take 
place. Not unconnected with this movement in the 
engineering industry 1s the Boilermakers’ demand for 
an increase of 10s. a week. This will probably give rise 
to similar claims by the other unions of shipyard workers. 
Unemployment is still round about 30 per cent., but 
there has lately been an increase in the tonnage com- 
menced. Undoubtedly the industry shows signs of im- 
provement, but while wages are exceedingly low, and 
must be raised at the earliest possible moment, great 
care will be required to avoid nipping the prospective 


revival in the bud. 
* * * 


The Government’s decision to accept in substance 
the scheme of the Lee Commission on the Indian Publie 
Services was, of course, foreseen. The improved con- 
ditions as to pay, pensions, and free passages to England 
will be given effect to as from April Ist last. The 
concessions will require legislation, especially as regards 
protection against adverse votes in the Indian Legis- 
lature, and promise is made of a Bill in the present 
session of Parliament. The rejoicing of the British 
Services is balanced by a furious outcry in the Indian 
Press, which sees in the decision evidence of a deter- 
mination to restore the waning power of the bureau- 
cracy, to increase the cost to India of an already 
overweighted administration, and to check that Indian- 
ization of the Services which is an essential part of the 
movement towards provincial autonomy. It must, we 
fear, be admitted that the procedure since the Lee report 
was signed in the spring has not been well advised. It 
was clear from the beginning that the main part of the 
Service demands would be granted. That being so, the 
acrimonious debate in the Indian Assembly should have 
been avoided, or turned aside. As it is, the material 
conditions of Government service in India are consider- 
ably improved, but it cannot be said that the atmo- 
sphere in which the work of administration is done will 
be more friendly than it has been in recent years, 
And in India it is the imponderables that finally count. 

* * * 


The “ Izvestia ’’ has had the temerity to ask Mr. 
Bernard Shaw for a pronouncement on the Russian situa- 
tion, and it has been given one which Mr. Shaw clearly 
thinks it may find too embarrassing to print. He 
suggests that the Soviet should dissociate itself as 
speedily as possible from the Third International and 
“ tell M. Zinovieff plainly that he must choose definitely 
between serious statesmanship and cinematographic 
schoolboy nonsense.’’ “ Wherever Socialism is a living 
force,’? Mr, Shaw remarks, “ it has left Karl Marx as 
far behind as modern science has left: Moses,’’ and unless 
Moscow comes to realize this “ there will be nothing but 
misunderstandings, in which the dozen most negligible 
cranks in Russia will correspond solemnly with the dozen 
most negligible cranks in England, both of them con- 
vinced that they are the proletariat and the Revolution 
and the Future and the International, and God knows 
what else.’’ The letter closes with the hint that British 
Socialists may find it necessary to go their own way 
“ without more regard for the policy of Moscow than 
Moscow has for the policy of Madagascar.’’ Even if 
Mr. Shaw’s astringent remar'ss do not see the light in 
Russia, we hope they will be qharked and digested nearer 
home. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE LEAGUE. 
AN OPEN LETTER TO LORD CECIL. 


EAR LORD CECIL,—This letter ought perhaps 

D to be addressed to Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 

since he is Foreign Secretary, but it is not yet 

clear where Mr. Chamberlain stands in relation to the 

League, so one cannot be sure of agreed premisses in a 
discussion with him as one can with you. 

To my mind the most vital division of opinion in 
Britain to-day is not between Socialist and anti- 
Socialist, but between those who incline towards the 
Palmerstonian view of foreign policy and those who 
wholeheartedly support the League of Nations. Both 
schools of opinion on this latter issue are strongly repre- 
sented in the present Cabinet. You, Lord Cecil, are 
the leading exponent of one view; Lord Birkenhead 
and Mr. Amery are clearly protagonists of the other. 
The rest of your colleagues are less definitely committed, 
but I should expect the Prime Minister to incline your 
way and Lord Curzon to have a temperamental bias 
towards the opposite camp. Mr. Chamberlain’s posi- 
tion is, as I have already hinted, more difficult to 
locate. His cautious and weighty mind would seem 
likely to be attracted by the promise of stability and 
law embodied in the Covenant, but, alas! he is a dutiful 
son, and his father undoubtedly belonged to the Pal- 
merstonian school. What he had said, he had said; 
and that was, too frequently, something truculent 
towards a foreign Power. Your father was frequently 
embarrassed in the conduct of foreign policy by the 
calculated indiscretions of Mr. Chamberlain’s father. 
May we hope to see the position reversed and the present 
Foreign Secretary assisted in the right direction by the 
discreet advice of a Cecil? 

Since the majority of Cabinet Ministers are not 
yet publicly committed to a definite outlook, one way 
or the other, on British foreign policy, it would perhaps 
be premature to speculate upon the bent of their minds, 
were it not that at the very outset of the new Govern- 
ment’s career this Egyptian crisis has arisen, and many 
of us feel that the League of Nations party has already 
sustained a serious blow. Even so, I would not have 
ventured to address you on the subject if you had not 
publicly expressed your approval of the British ulti- 
matum to Egypt and your inability to see how the 
League could properly be brought into the affair. I 
know, of course, the limitations of Cabinet respon- 
sibility ; that the Foreign Secretary must be allowed to 
exercise a wide discretion; that Ministers may fre- 
quently have to acquiesce in proceedings they do not 
like, unless they are prepared to resign in protest 
against them ; and that resignation may easily result in 
giving free play to your opponents’ policy. If you had 
not spoken, therefore, I should have assumed that you 
were doing your best to get our relations with Egypt 
and the Sudan regularized by the authority of the 
League; but after your speech to the Anglo-Finnish 
Society that assumption is no longer tenable. What, 
then, is your precise attitude? * 

Let me briefly restate the position as F understand it. 
On November 19th the British Foreign Office addressed 
a Note to the Secretary-General of the League calling 
attention to the facts that the British protectorate over 
Egypt came to an end by virtue of a declaration made 
by the British Government, in which certain questions 
were absolutely reserved for settlement by agreement 
between the British and Egyptian Governments; and 
that other countries were duly informed that any inter- 
ference in the affairs of Egypt would be regarded as an 
unfriendly act. ‘“In these circumstances,’ the Note 


continued, “his Britannic Majesty’s Government are 
unable tovadmit that the Protocol, if signed by Egypt, 
will enable the Egyptian Government to invoke the inter- 
vention of the League of Nations in the settlement of 
matters absolutely reserved by the declaration to the 
discretion of his Britannic Majesty’s Government.’’ On 
the day when this Note was dispatched, the Sirdar was 
murdered in Cairo. The British Government promptly 
formulated a series of demands by way of retribution 
for this crime. These included the payment of 
£500,000, the withdrawal of Egyptian units from the 
army in the Sudan, and acquiescence in an unlimited 
extension of the Gezira irrigation area. The indemnity 
was promptly paid, though I fear it will be a long time 
before its exaction is forgotten. The other two demands 
I have mentioned were refused by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, but the former was enforced as an administrative 
act by British officials in the Sudan. The latter is a 
mere threat, of no practical significance, but all the more 
objectionable for that, since it can only have been 
intended to excite unfounded-fears as to the Egyptian 
water-supply. I agree with you that “ swift and decided 
action was essential,’’ but I cannot believe that these 
acts were “ justifiable and necessary.’’ You share Mr. 
Chamberlain’s view “ that in the circumstances of this 
case there was no Article of the Covenant which could be 
reasonably appealed to.’’ I would respectfully suggest 
that Article 11 was intended to cover such matters, and 
that if Egypt had been a Member of the League she 
would have had a clear right of appeal under that 


‘ 


' Article. And why, may I ask, is Egypt not a Member 


of the League? It looks very much, from the British 
Note of November 19th, as though we had hitherto pre- 
vented Egypt from applying for admission. . If so, our 
conduct in the matter was not calculated to inspire 
confidence in other nations. 

I agree, however, that as things are, nothing would 
be gained by bringing our recent measures in Egypt 
before the League as a “‘ dispute,’’ and that it would 
be absurd for us to go out of our way to do so. The 
vital questions concern the future. The Sudan, in 
particular, is a problem of great delicacy. Technically, 
the administration of the Sudan is the joint concern of 
Britain and Egypt. That partnership has become 
increasingly unreal, and increasingly difficult to work ; 
and it is essential that the existing Condominium 
should be replaced before long by new and more satis- 
factory arrangements. The intransigeance of the 
Zaghlul Government has hitherto made it impossible to 
settle this question by the mutual agreement contem- 
plated in the Declaration of Egyptian independence. 
What, then, are we to do? We cannot admit the 
Egyptian claim to the exclusive possession of the Sudan ; 
but equally we cannot assert such a claim ourselves. 
No one has laid greater stress on Egypt’s vital interest 
in the upper waters of the Nile than we ourselves in 
our old wrangles with the French. (You will recall 
the Rosebery slogan of Fashoda days, ‘‘ The Nile is 
Egypt and Egypt is the Nile.’’) We cannot, therefore, 
deny this interest now, and the worst aspect of the 
recent British Note is that it seems to contemplate doing 
so. Doubtless we can save appearances by concluding 
an agreement, satisfactory to ourselves, with the puppet 
Government now in office in Egypt; but this will only 
impress opinion both in Egypt and in the world outside 
as a characteristic piece of British Imperialist hypocrisy. 

It is here, as it seems to me, that the authority of 
the League of Nations may be of the utmost value to 
us. If, as I firmly believe, our hands are clean and 
there is nothing sinister in our real intentions, let us 
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offer to administer the Sudan under the supervision of 
the League, as we administer mandated territories, and 
invite the appointment of a League Commission, charged 
with the duty of safeguarding Egypt’s interests in the 
waters of the Nile. To do so would free us from the 
reproach of high-handed action and Imperialistic designs ; 
it might so alter the atmosphere in Egypt as to open the 
way to a real settlement of the whole Egyptian problem, 
which we shall certainly not secure along our present. 
lines; and, above all, it would do an immense amount 
to enhance the prestige of the League. I cannot agree 
that it is dangerous to refer matters to the League which 
are not strictly within its purview. It might well be 
dangerous to insist that another State should do it; but 
to do so ourselves would surely be to set a most excellent 
example—an example which someone must set sooner 
or later, if the League is to develop into what we hope 
it may become. It is the more important that we should 
set such an example, because our relations with the 
League are bound to be difficult in the near future. We 
have recently turned down the Treaty of Mutual Assist- 
ance, and, if I am not mistaken, your colleagues are 
certain to reject the Protocol in its present form. 

I have dwelt upon the question of the Sudan 
because I regard it as something of a test case in which, 
if you will forgive me for saying so, I thought you were 
inclined to concede too much to British prestige. But 
there are more serious issues hanging over us. Dis- 
quieting rumours are going round about Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s conversations with M. Herriot. There is talk of 
attempting to meet the French desire for ‘‘ security ”’ 
and to solve immediate difficulties by reviving the 
project of a special military pact, coupled with a diplo- 
matic understanding, as regards Egypt and Morocco, 
on the lines of 1904. To any such project I am sure you 
would be unalterably opposed, for no one has grasped 
more firmly than you have the fundamental truth that 
a return to a system of alliances and diplomatic under- 
standings would sooner or later make another great war 
inevitable. Perhaps these rumours are unfounded. I 
devoutly hope so. But I feel it in my bones that the 
next few months will be a testing time for the League. 
Much, Lord Cecil, depends upon’ you. May you prove 
successful in winning the Cabinet to your view, but if 
you fail in that, we look to you to come out into the 
open with the rallying cry ‘‘ The Covenant in danger! ”’ 
Millions will flock to your standard, and one among them 
will be 

Your obedient Servant, 


A CovENANTER. 





SOUTH AFRICAN RACIAL DIFFICULTIES. 
JOHANNESBURG, NoveMBER, 1924. 
HE discontent of the native population of the 
| Union of South Africa has been exasperated, of 
late, by cases of unequal treatment by the courts 
of justice, of which the worst was that of a native girl— 
a farm servant—in the Standerton district. Her 
employer tied her hands behind her, fastened her to a 
cart, put a rope round her neck, and left her. The girl 
fainted, with the result that the rope strangled her. The 
farmer was tried before Mr. Justice van Pittius and a 
jury (white, of course), convicted of common assault, 
and sentenced to six weeks’ imprisonment. Apparently 
the jury thought it quite reasonable that the farmer 
should have tied the girl up: no doubt she had been 
annoyingly disobedient. The fact that she died in con- 
sequence was a regrettable mischance, for which he could 
hardly be regarded as responsible. 


This and other judicial incidents have caused very 
deep concern among the more thinking citizens; and it 
is fortunate that conferences on native affairs, on which 
leading natives have been invited to take part, are 
attracting more attention than has usually been given 
by the public to the affairs of the inferior race. The 
Statutory Commission on Native Affairs, instituted by 
the Smuts Government, though only an advisory body, 
is most useful. Legislative proposals are considered by 
it before they are dealt with by Parliament: that pro- 
cedure is being followed, for instance, just now in 
attempting to remodel the taxes on natives, and it gets a 
hearing for native opinion. It may be imagined how 
important this is, as the natives are entirely without 
political rights in the northern provinces: in the Cape 
province they can qualify for the parliamentary vote, and 
a few of them possess it ; moreover, in purely native dis- 
tricts of the Cape there are some institutions of local 
self-government, but these laws have never been ex- 
tended to the Transvaal and Orange Free State. 


The Bantu race seems to possess a good deal of 
political capacity; this is shown not only by the good 
sense of their leaders, speaking in conferences, but by 
the remarkable restraint the common folk exercised dur- 
ing the civil disturbances in Johannesburg in 1922. 
Certainly they know themselves to be unarmed, and 
militarily weak; but that does not always restrain an 
oppressed people. It is fortunate for South Africa if 
they have the patience to try and get grievances 
remedied quietly. One authority with whom the present 
writer has conversed, a man exceptionally well qualified 
to know what the natives are thinking, believes the risk 
of a native rising serious enough to give reform of native 
policy an urgent claim on the Government’s attention. 

There is much talk of ‘‘ segregation,’ but as all 
the industries of the country are based upon black un- 
skilled labour, no one has the courage to go beyond a 
half-hearted attempt to increase the employment of 
white youths in unskilled occupations, and so relieve the 
unemployment that is a serious feature of the time. As 
it is, the areas set aside for native ownership are very 
small—not much more than, 5 per cent. of the country. 
More has been promised for years past, but the promises 
do not get fulfilled. In these areas natives have some 
chance of developing along their own lines, but the popu- 
lation living in them has grown so dense as to be unable 
to feed itself, and depends partly on wages earned by 
temporary migrants to the industrial areas, chiefly the 
Witwatersrand and the Natal sugar estates. 

As a consequence, not only has an urban proletariat 
arisen, but the pressure of native population has spread 
to rural areas not specially reserved for them. The 
Orange Free State is a typical stretch of country more 
suited by climate to European than to native occupation 
—not attractive to the Bantu in fact. Forty years ago, 
when the first census was taken, its inhabitants were 
half white, half native: now, though the whites have 
increased threefold, the natives have increased sixfold. 
No doubt economic pressure would stop their increase, in 
the end ; but as they have the chance of moving into new 
regions they do so, unsatisfactory though the conditions 
are there: for outside the reserves, natives are mere 
squatters, quite at the mercy of the landowner. Thus 
competition with the poorer classes of European descent 
is intensified, and it is to the bitterness of this com- 
petition, chiefly, that is due the recent aggravation of 
race feeling. 

It might be possible to establish a sufficient white 
population on the land, in certain parts of the Union, 
to maintain a stand against the incursion of the other 
race. But to do this it would be necessary, first, to give 
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the natives more land, in parts suited to their occupa- 
tion, so as to draw off the severity of competition else- 
where ; and second, for farmers to forgo, to some extent, 
the immediate advantage of cheap native labour. Little 
can be done to encourage the growth of a white peasantry 
so long as farmers have an abundant supply of natives 
at their doors. If the nation decides on the policy of 
establishing the white race in real possession of some 
parts of the country, immediate interests, especially 
those of the larger landowners, must give way to more 
long-sighted measures. Since it is extremely unlikely 
that this will happen, one may expect to see the natives 
slowly flooding the rural parts of the Union. 

The present Government might be expected to do 
something for the poorer white people, whose votes put 
them in power. Unfortunately the measures needed to 
make a real difference are just those that would 
antagonize the richer classes, not only as to employment, 
but as to land taxation and land tenure. There is thus 
an unhopeful outlook for the lower classes of European 
descent: but their hatred of race mixture is in no way 
lessened. In the towns there is a little intermarriage, 
but so little that the possibility of South Africa becom- 
ing a ‘‘ coffee-coloured country ’’ is distant by many 
generations. The white man, here, has given cultural 
training to the black, but how far he will himself survive 
the contact is still completely uncertain. The white 
birth-rate has fallen steadily from 32 to 26 per thousand 
since the union of the colonies was effected in 1910. 

South Africa is a laboratory for eugenic (or 
dysgenic) experiments, and not only on the relations 
between white and coloured races. Here is a curious 
point from the census of 1921. There were 8,875 married 
women whose birthplace was in Scotland, 7,361 born in 
Russia (mostly of Jewish race), The former group had 
23,867 children, the latter 26,260. Thus in the earlier 
generation Scottish residents in the country outnumbered 
Russian: in the generation now growing up, Russians 
will outnumber Scotsmen. In five generations more, if 
the same proportion continue, the Scots will shrink into 
unimportance. R. A. L. 





THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 


(From a CoRRESPONDENT.) 


HE new House of Commons presents the appear- 

| ance of a company overwhelmed by an earth- 
quake. Things have been turned completely 

upside down. It is not merely that there are some 
200 new members and some 200 old members vanished. 
Nor is it that the Government has become the Opposi- 
tion and the Opposition the Government. These are 
the normal changes of our constitutional system. But 
as one gazes at these dense masses of desirable citizens 
one suddenly asks, where is the Liberal Party? For 
the first time for some two hundred years they have 
disappeared from the Front Bench altogether. Only 
after microscopic examination could one discover, last 
Tuesday, in a remote corner of ‘a back bench, Mr. Lloyd 
George’s good grey head, flanked by Captain Wedg- 
wood Benn on one side and Sir John Simon on the 
other. Then other fragments appeared literally lost 
in a sea of irrelevant Tories and Socialists encompassing 
them on the right hand and on the left, in front of them 
and behind. Mr. Lloyd George’s speech, although a 
very effective one, greeted at the end by a kind of low 
hum of approval from all parts of the House, except 
where obdurate Labour refused any sign of approbation, 
was not well heard, and would have been far more 
effective if delivered down on the floor. One cannot 


help regretting that a party which inherits the tradi- 
tion of all our past, hopes for a future and even to-day 
represents three million votes, should have scuttled to 
these remote upper benches, from which it can hardly 
be heard in the galleries, and which have only been 
occupied before by one party, the Irish, as a symbol that 
they hated and despised and refused to recognize the 
rule of the rest of the House of Commons. 

The King’s Speech represented less a declaration of 
policy than a kind of mass of wadding or damp glue, 
packed at enormous length with estimable sentiments, 
but without any suggestion of anything definite in legis- 
lation, except the appointment of a litter of committees 
and commissions. These would consider even the problem 
which tormented the ancient Grecian philosophers, how 
to make everyone healthy, prosperous, and contented 
without depriving others of anything they pos- 
sess or desire. Let us hope they will be able to solve 
this problem as the months go by. The atmosphere of 
the House more resembled that of a funeral than of 
an amazing victory. The two who moved and seconded 
the Address carried out their dismal work without a 
cheer from either side, and received the usual com- 
pliments from subsequent speakers which similar unfor- 
tunates before them have received from the dawn of 
time. Mr. MacDonald received little applause on 
rising, and less when he sat down. While he was 
talking on the main subjects embedded in the wadding 
—foreign affairs, unemployed, insurance, ‘housing, and 
the like—the House was as silent as the grave. He 


_ roused, however, his followers to fierce passion on the 


question of Russia in his denunciation of the Zinovieff 
letter being, as he said, used for electioneering pur- 
poses instead of as a State document. This denunciation 
was, of course, the price he had to pay for the leader- 
ship of the Labour Party, for he has lost the support 
of the Clydeside comrades, and about one-third of his 
party refused to vote when the question of his leader- 
ship was decided. But the whirlwind which broke out 
from behind him was somewhat discounted by the facts 
that even in the debate he refused to declare the letter 
a forgery, and that in the last election he had not only 
accepted it as genuine, but published a reply, written 
by his own hand, fiercely attacking the sentiments 
expressed in the document. He raised another storm 
by declaring that the Tories were going to use an elec- 
tion won on Red Russia to introduce Protection and 
Imperial Preference. There were fierce denials of his 
statement from all the Tory back benches that this 
Parliament had no mandate to proceed on these lines. 
If there is one thing more manifest than any other, in 
these first days, it is that the Tory Party is a whole- 
hogger Protectionist party, and that, despite the 
rigorous limitation which the Prime Minister read out as 
to how far he was prepared to go from his election 
speeches in this direction, there will be continual and 
insistent pressure put upon him to gather his rosebuds 
while he may, and enlarge “ Imperial preference ”’ and 
“* safeguarding of efficient industries ’’ into a complete 
Protectionist system. 

Mr. Lloyd George, speaking from the seat which he 
occupied twenty-five years ago, and seeing the serried 
hundreds which he once commanded in utter subser- 
vience to his will, now reduced to a tiny party 
themselves disunited, presented almost a tragic figure. 
From his first sentence the back benches of the Labour 
Party commenced to ‘‘ barrack ’’ him, and for some time 
it appeared that they might succeed. He did, indeed, 
once lose self-control, when, under the influence of a 
gibe from one of these cheery souls, he suddenly flashed 
back, “ At all events you will never be in power again.”’ 
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And it was noticeable that all his sneers and condemina- 
tions were directed towards Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
and all his praise towards Mr. Baldwin. But he carried 
the debate on to a high and unchallengeable level. On 
the questions of Egypt, of the Protocol, of the League 
of Nations, of the Inter-Allied debts, of the restoration 
of British prosperity, he found approval and interest 
from all quarters. And when he boldly declared en- 
thusiasm for Mr. Baldwin’s Albert Hall speech, and 
a promise that the little band of Liberals would give 
every support to the suggestion of the breaking down of 
all vested interests in order to improve the condition 
of the people, he exercised something of the old spell and 
magic which made him unequalled in the House in 
former days. 

Mr. Baldwin was received, and deservedly, by a 
great cheer from his followers. He had led them through 
devious ways and through fierce torrents of personal 
calumny and contempt. But he had led them into the 
promised land, flowing with milk and honey. Flanked 
by the keen if undistinguished presence of Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, the apostle of Protection, on the one hand, 
and by the completely bald-headed, but smiling 
countenance of the apostle of Free Trade, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, on the other, he proceeded to distribute his 
compliments and his little gibes impartially, with a 
sureness of touch which was pitifully lacking in the last 
Parliament. Unfortunately his speech was cut short in 
the middle by the passing up from the Labour Benches 
to him of some particularly foul cartoon or calumny 
concerning Socialism and Russia issued during the 
election. He had by him none of the similar 
calumnies or cartoons, which he could easily have 
produced, issued by the Labour and Socialist Party. 
One could see the honest distaste of the man for all 
such methods of electioneering. But the spirit of his 
speech was destroyed by it, and with the lame statement 
that we must all deprecate such things, which, after all, 
had gained him half his followers in the House, he sat 
down without any rousing appeal to those behind him 
in the mere reading out of the course of public business. 

And so opened the first Parliament of the great 
reaction. . 

It is impossible to prophesy what will happen. 
Nothing, in any case, will happen until Parliament 
begins its work next February. Its future will be 
decided not by itself, but by the course of events which 
rain on it from outside, and by the changes of opinions 
in the country. Mr. MacDonald is undoubtedly under 
severe criticism by his followers for forcing an election 
deliberately when no election was needed, and for the 
manner in which the campaign was conducted. Any 
Liberal-Labour arrangement seems further off than at 
any time in the last twenty years. Each of them in 
their wrath appear more content that the Tories should 
remain in for ever than that the other should obtain 
office. The Labour Party, while disdaining and repudi- 
ating any suggestion of Liberal help or Liberal votes, 
hurls upon Liberals the accusation of having given votes 
for the Conservatives where no Liberal candidate 
existed. ‘‘The mangy dogs”’ are apparently not 
desired to support ‘‘ the garbage heap’”’ or to seek any 
other spiritual home. They are to remain like the souls 
in Dante’s limbo, expelled alike from Hell or Heaven 
and forbidden to assist either God or his enemies. 

But this is only the first fury after an election 
which has hurled Labour from office, reduced its num- 
bers, and which it knew in its heart its leaders might 
have avoided but for prejudice and passion. ‘‘ The end 
is not yet. But the end will come.’’ 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


HE opening of Parliament was a brilliant affair 
T from the point of view of diamonds and dress. 
The oldest habitués of these functions agree that 
the display in the House of Lords eclipsed all previous 
experience. They are equally of opinion that the intel- 
lectual display in the House of Commons was never so 
poor. Mr. MacDonald was at his worst, gesticulating 
and floundering over the Zinovieff episode, Mr. Lloyd 
George undistinguished, Mr. Baldwin amiably feeble, 
rising amid a tornado of cheers and sitting down amid 
dead silence. It is agreed that the position taken up by 
the scanty Liberal battalion in the back seats below the 
gangway is a deplorable mistake. The impression con- 
veyed is that the party has quitted the field, and that 
it speaks like a voice from the edge of the crowd. Is it 
not possible to make some early rearrangement which 
will bring the party on to the floor of the House and 
make its voice audible and authoritative in discussion ? 


* * * 


What are Mr. MacDonald, Mr. Snowden, Mr. 
Thomas, and Mr. Clynes going to do about the challenge 
from Mr. Wheatley? Their constant theme is the hos- 
tility of the party to ‘‘ class war’’ and Communism. 
They not only deny that Labour stands for these things. 
They have each declared that the worst handicap of the 
Labour cause is the association with it of these ideas. 
In the introduction to the new edition of his book on 
Socialism, Mr. MacDonald denounced class warfare, 
strikes, ca’ canny, and every other manifestation of 
extremism as contrary to the true gospel of Labour. Mr. 
Thomas’s attacks on the Communists have been brutally 
frank, Mr. Snowden’s detestation of Soviet Russia is 
notorious, and Mr. Clynes has just been expressing the 
view that the party cannot win the public confidence 
it is entitled to while every Communist can attach to 
its tail the tin can of class warfare. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Wheatley trails his coat tails before his late Ministerial 
colleagues in the most public and provocative way. Not 
only is class war a fact, but the Labour Party will, he 
says, make no headway until it recognizes that it is the 
very essence of ity creed, and that the overthrow of 
Capitalism is the one thing politically worth fighting 
for. A certain latitude of opinion, especially on 
secondary issues, is a necessary condition of all parties; 
but such a conflict as that indicated by the public utter- 
ances of the Labour leaders on the fundamental mean- 
ing of Labour policy can hardly continue without a 
complete rupture. Mr. Wheatley cannot be dismissed 
as a camp follower for whom the leaders take no respon- 
sibility. He has been their colleague in the Govern- 
ment, and is admittedly one of their most notable Par- 
liamentary successes. He knows exactly what he is 
doing, and they know what he is doing. He is issuing 
a challenge to them to fight him if they dare, knowing 
that if they do not fight him they will have to foliow him 
and accept him as the dictator of the party policy. 
Mere personal declarations against his views will not 
serve their purpose. So long as those views are put 
forward by an authoritative leader of the party without 
formal repudiation by his colleagues they will be accepted 
by the public as representing the real mind of Labour. 
Indeed, they will tend to become the real mind of Uabour, 
and by the time Mr. MacDonald, Mr. Snowden, Mr. 
Thomas, and the rest have screwed up their courage to 
meet the challenge they will find that Mr. Wheatley is 
in possession of the field. 
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The whirlwind that sprang up at Hull this week 
in regard to the execution of William George Smith for 
the murder of the woman with whom he had been living 
is, I suppose, unparalleled since the case of Lipski in 
the eighties. That agitation, which brought vast 
crowds demonstrating before Buckingham Palace, was 
the creation of Stead, then editing the ‘‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette,’ and the Government itself rocked under the 
violence of the storm. On the Sunday night before the 
execution Matthews, the Home Secretary, and Fitzjames 
Stephen, the Judge, were closeted five hours at the 
Home Office in a last desperate review of the case, 
Matthews sitting with his head buried in his hands, 
Stephen walking to and fro with his eyes on the floor, 
only an occasional word breaking the silence. It is the 
opinion of Sir E. Ruggles-Brise, then private secretary 
to Matthews, that the two would have broken down 
under the ordeal and that before the night was over 
Matthews would have decided on reprieve. But late in 
the evening a step was heard in the corridor, a knock 
came at the door, and a paper was handed in, commenc- 
ing ‘‘ I, Lipski, confess,’ and next morning the man 
was hanged, his confession was published, and Matthews 
had the triumph of his life. 


* 7 * 


In the Hull case the phenomenon was due to the 
supposed disparity between the treatment of two men at 
the same Assize. There was no real disparity, for the 
cases were not comparable, and the incident is interest- 
ing only for the light it throws on popular verdicts. 
While capital punishment is the law of the land, a 
crime like that of Smith, brutal and baseless, admits of 
no exception, and the suggestion put forward by the 
‘Daily Chronicle’? that the Home Secretary should 
yield because of the public clamour is the strangest 
doctrine to proceed from a responsible newspaper. 
Public clamour in moments of excitement always de- 
mands the release of Barabbas. Public clamour in the 
mood of the war would have hanged Mr. Asquith on 
Billing’s Black Book fable and would have released 
Bottomley though he had been guilty of all the crimes 
in the calendar. Nor is there any real need of legis- 
lative discrimination between the degrees of murder, 
for in practice that discrimination is observed, and the 
right of appeal in criminal cases has provided very effec- 
tively against the possibility of capital punishment 
being inflicted except in cases which are clear beyond 
all shadow of doubt. The wisdom of capital punishment 
is a reasonable subject for controversy, but the admini- 
stration of the law as it stands leaves no room for 
disquiet. 

a - * 

There seem to be no depths to which the Sunday 
Press will not stoop in pandering to the lowest tastes of 
the public. The autobiography of the woman Merrick, 
known as the Queen of the Night Clubs, who is now 
undergoing a well-earned term of imprisonment for her 
systematic defiance of the law, is now appearing in one 
of the Sunday newspapers. It is written with an air of 
innocence and virtue that suggests that running a night 
club and outwitting the police is a blameless and legiti- 
mate calling, in the course of which the writer has had 
the misfortune to be found out only too frequently. 
She talks freely of the distinguished visitors, boxers, 
racing men, an occasional murderer, actresses, touts, 
and sharpers who have patronized ‘‘ Forty-Three.” 
Most of them she names. Two of them, members of the 
present Cabinet, she leaves unnamed. I suppose every- 


body could guess one of them, and most of us could 
guess the other, 


From the ‘‘ Evening Standard’’ of December 
4th :— 

“The first impression of those who met him [Sir 
Hari Singh] was that of a singularly reticent man, with 
the perfect manners of a highly educated Indian of his 
rank. Indeed, although he was at the Mayo College, 
Adjmere, those who met him often thought he had been 
a student of Oxford or Cambridge.” 

4 


In referring the other week to the death of Senator 
Lodge, I quoted the familiar lines on the Lowells and 
Cabots of Boston. Less well known and equally witty 
are the lines on Yale which are sent to me by Mr. E. P. 
Morris of Saybrook, Connecticut. They were supposed 
to satirize the claim of Yale to be more democratic than 
Harvard, the point of the lines being that the ‘‘ Jones ”’ 
referred to was merely Dean of the College, while 
‘““ Hadley ’’ and ‘‘ Dwight ’’ were respectively Presi- 
dent and ex-President. Jur et Veritas is the Yale 
motto:— 

“ Here’s to the Town of New Haven, 
The home of the Truth and the Light, 
Where God speaks to Jones 
In the very same- tones 
That He uses to Hadley and Dwight.” 
The attribution of the lines to the wife of Dean Jones 
adds piquancy to their flavour. 
A. G. G. 





THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS. 


" HRISTMAS is not kept up as it used to be,”’ 
( remarked a man in a railway carriage the 
other day. It did not occur to him, or, if it 
did, he was undeterred by the reflection, that hundreds 
of thousands of people had made the remark before. 
Sometimes it is said with resignation, sometimes with 
satisfaction, and sometimes with regret for the ‘‘ good 
old times,’’ when everybody is supposed to have over- 
eaten himself and consumed innumerable glasses of 
steaming hot wassail on Christmas Eve and recovered 
himself by over-eating again and playing forfeits on 
Christmas Day. My own feelings on the subject are 
somewhat mixed. I am inclined to regret-——. But, 
after all, my own feelings on the subject are no more 
original than those of the man in the railway carriage, 
so I will keep them to myself. The real point is that the 
spirit of Christmas does not depend upon the turkey or 
the plum-pudding or even the wassail, though all of these 
may contribute to it if they are consumed in proper 
quantities in the right place and at the right time. 
Scrooge’s nephew went to the root of the matter when 
he said :— 


_ _ “I have always thought of Christmas time, when 
it has come round—apart from the veneration due to 
its sacred name and origin, if anything belonging to 
it can be apart from that—as a good time; a kind, for- 
giving, charitable, pleasant time: the only time I know 
of, in the long calendar of the year, when men and 
women seem by one consent to open their shut-up 
hearts freely, and to think of people below them as if 
they really were fellow-passengers to the grave, and 
not another race of creatures bound on other journeys. 
And therefore, uncle, though it has never put a scrap 
of gold or silver in my pocket, I believe that it has 


done me good, and will do me good; and I say, God 
bless it! ’’ 


It is because I agree with Scrooge’s nephew that 
I always feel rather vexed with people who say that 
Christmas is a bore and they will be glad when it’s over. 
They have no right to be bored with Christmas, because 
it is essentially a time when they ought to be bent on 
making other people happy; especially the children— 
and the children are, of course, the clue to their atti- 
tude. The people who don’t like Christmas are those 
who are out of touch with children. It is impossible 
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to celebrate that festival without children. This didn’t 
matter to Mr. Wardle and the Pickwickians because 
they were children, but the poor grown-up people who 
have forgotten how it’s done and have no children to 
show them the way are to be pitied, not blamed. They 
_are not really bored with Christmas, they are sad about 
it, because they have vague memories of a happiness 
which they cannot recapture. 

To all such, and indeed to everybody who has a 
reasonable expectation of surviving another ten days, 
I have some excellent advice to offer. Let them read 
(aloud, if possible, to a family circle) the twenty-eighth 
chapter of ‘‘ Pickwick Papers,’’ and follow it up with 
the whole of ‘‘ A Christmas Carol.’’ If that doesn’t put 
them on good terms with Christmas, they are hopeless, 
and had better go away alone until after Twelfth Night. 
With normally constituted persons I guarantee that my 
prescription will be effective, and, lest they should 
neglect to take it, I will supply a sample forthwith :— 

“They were portly gentlemen, pleasant to behold, 
and now stood, with their hats off, in Scrooge’s office. 
ae had books and papers in their hands, and bowed 
to him. 

“«* Scrooge and Marley’s, I believe,’ said one of the 
gentlemen, referring to his list. ‘ Have I the pleasure 
of addressing Mr. Scrooge, or Mr. Marley?’ 

“*Mr. Marley has been dead these seven years,’ 
— replied. ‘He died seven years ago, this very 
night.’ 

“*We have no doubt his liberality is well repre- 
sented by his surviving partner,’ said the gentleman, 
presenting his credentials. 

_ “It certainly was; for they had been two kindred 
spirits. At the ominous word ‘ liberality,’ Scrooge 
frowned, and shook his head, and handed the creden- 
tials back. 

__“* At this festive season of the year, Mr. Scrooge,’ 
said the gentleman, taking up a pen, ‘ it is more than 
usually desirable that we should make some slight pro- 
vision for the Poor and destitute, who suffer greatly 
at the present time. Many thousands are in want of 
common necessaries; hundreds of thousands) are in 
want of common comforts, sir.’ 

“* Are there no prisons?’ asked Scrooge. 

“*Plenty of prisons,’ said the gentleman, laying 
down the pen again. 

“*And the 
Scrooge. 


‘ 


Union workhouses?’ demanded 
‘Are they still in operation? ’ 

‘*They are. Still,’ returned the gentleman, ‘I 
wish I could say they were not.’ 

“*The Treadmill and the Poor Law are in full 
vigour, then?’ said Scrooge. 

“* Both very busy, sir.’ 

“<Qh! I was afraid, from what you said at first, 
that something had occurred to stop them in their 
useful course,’ said Scrooge. ‘I’m very glad to hear 
it.’ 

“* Under the impression that they scarcely furnish 
Christian cheer of mind or body to the multi- 
tude,’ returned the gentleman, ‘a few of us are endea- 
vouring to raise a fund to buy the Poor some meat and 
drink, and means of warmth. We choose this time, 
because it is a time, of all others, when Want is keenly 
felt, and Abundance rejoices. What shall I put you 
down for?’ 

“* Nothing!’ Scrooge replied. 

“* You wish to be anonymous?’ 

“*T wish to be left alone,’ said Scrooge. ‘ Since 
you ask me what I wish, gentlemen, that is my answer. 
I don’t make merry myself at Christmas and I can’t 
afford to make idle people merry. I help to support the 
establishments I have mentioned—they cost enough ; and 
those who are badly off must go there.’ 

“ “*Many can’t go there; and many would rather 
ie.’ 


“ «Tf they would rather die,’ said Scrooge, ‘ they 
had better do it, and decrease the surplus population. 
Besides—excuse me—I don’t know that.’ 

“ « But you might know it,’ observed the gentleman. 

“<Tt’s not my business,’ Scrooge returned. ‘It’s 
enough for a man to understand his own business, and 
not to interfere with other people’s. Mine occupies 
me constantly. Good afternoon, gentlemen!’”  . 

* * x 

“* But you were always a good man of business, 

Jacob,’ faltered Scrooge. ... 


“* Business! ’ cried the Ghost, wringing its hands 
again. ‘Mankind was my business. The common wel- 
fare was my business; charity, mercy, forbearance, and 
benevolence, were, all, my business. The dealings of my 
trade were but a drop of water in the comprehensive 
ocean of my business!’ ”’ 

* * * 


“ «This boy is Ignorance. This girl is Want. Be- 
ware them both, and all of their degree, but most of all 
beware this boy, for on his brow I see that written which 
is Doom, unless the writing be erased. Deny it!’ cried 
the Spirit, stretching out its hand towards the city. 
‘Slander those who tell it ye! Admit it for your 
= purposes, and make it worse. And abide the 
end! ’ 


“ « Have they no refuge or resource? ’ cried Scrooge. 

“ * Are there no prisons?’ said the Spirit, turning 
on him for the last time with his own words. ‘ Are 
there no workhouses?’ ” 


These are not, of course, the jovial, inspiriting 
passages from ‘‘ A Christmas Carol.’’ If my sole pur- 
pose had been to persuade everybody to reread that 
inspired work, I should have selected old Fezziwig’s 
party, or the jolly conclusion of the whole affair. But 
I have an ulterior motive, to which the above extracts 
are germane. I want to pick pockets. My sinister 
design is to get the reader into a charitable frame of 
mind and then ask him to pay up. 

‘‘ What may I put you down for? ”’ 

I have this advantage over some of the good people 
who are making charitable appeals just now, that I have 
no particular axe to grind. So far as I am concerned, 
you may subscribe to what you will. I have, of course, 
my own preferences, but I shall not obtrude them. It 
is unnecessary for me to disguise my opinion that the 
wisest course for anyone to pursue would be to send a 
cheque to me and let me dispose of it as I think best, 
but I shall not insist on that procedure. On the con- 
trary, if anyone requires the address of a particular 
charity, I will gladly supply it through Tue Nation 
office. All I really wish to do is to offer a few tentative 
words of advice. 

It is the old-established charities which have stood 
the test of time and learnt by experience and survived 
criticism which have, I think, the greatest claim upon 
us. Among such I should include the Societies for the 
prevention of cruelty to children and animals, the 
Church Army and the Salvation Army, Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes, the Waifs and Strays Society, and the Shaftes- 
bury Society and Ragged School Union, upon all of 
which there are special demands at Christmas. Then , 
there are the hospitals, homes, and infirmaries, most of 
which ought, I think, to be supported by the State, but 
they are not. The special institutions for the benefit of 
the blind and the treatment of cripples—The National 
Institute for the Blind, St. Dunstan’s, the Cripples’ 
Home, and Treloar’s Cripples’ Hospital—make an irre- 
sistible appeal to that spirit of humanity which Dickens 
sought to stir up in us; and if we are to give that spirit 
free play on the principle that ‘‘ mankind is our busi- 
ness,’’ we must also support the work overseas of the 
Imperial War Relief Fund, the Friends’ Council for 
International Service, the Save the Children Fund, or 
such religious and philanthropic organizations as the 
London Missionary Society. Being myself of a sea- 
faring disposition, I should like to put in a word for the 
Royal National Life-Boat Institution and the various 
societies which look after the distressed mariner. Then 
there are the special Christmas charities for children, 
like the Rev. Noel Lambert’s ‘‘ Children’s Feast,’’ in 
a Dockland slum, which would surely have appealed to 
Dickens. And if we are to exorcise the hideous appari- 
tion of Ignorance, as well as Want, we must not forget 
the educational organizations, though they very properly 
object to being included among the charities. 
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Stephen Reynolds said that ‘his fishermen friends 
gave to all beggars in case they should omit one ‘‘ who 
wanted it bad.’’ That may have been a sound principle 
in a Devonshire village, but it is not one which we can 
adopt in the great world. I think, however, that we 
should look to needs rather than deserts in selecting our 
charities, and in spite of all tlie noble institutions that I 
have mentioned, and many more equally deserving that 
I have omitted, it is more important to give to the man 
next door, whom you know to be in want, than to any 
of these. I think it was Robert Louis Stevenson (either 
Sir Sidney Colvin or Mr. Steuart will, I trust, correct 
me if I am wrong—and the other will no doubt correct 
me if I am right) who wrote in his ‘‘ Christmas 
Sermon ’’ :— 


“There is an idea abroad among moral people that 
they should make their neighbours good. One person 
I have to make good : myself. But my duty to my neigh- 
bour is much more nearly expressed by saying that I 
have to make him happy—if I may.”’ 


Peter IBBETSON. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE GOVERNMENT AND SLAVE-TRADING. 

Sir,—Mr. Ponsonby complains that I have misinter- 
preted his article by referring to it as being written upon 
the “ super-excellence of the Labour Government,” whereas 
its title was “ The Eclipse of Liberalism.” The whole trend 
of the article was to show that this alleged “ eclipse ” was 
brought about by the appearance in the heavens of a 
brighter, purer, and more celestial luminary. My object, 
however, in burdening you with a further letter is not that 
of meeting a debating point, but one of substantial fact. 

Mr. Ponsonby says: ‘‘The course we pursued was the 
proper one, namely, to give our information (upon the alarm- 
ing recrudescence of slave-owning and slave-trading) to the 
Committee appointed by the League of Nations to deal with 
the matter. This did not satisfy Mr. Harris,” &c. 

First, I submit that this was not the “proper course ”’ 
for a democratic Government to pursue. Secondly, that Mr. 
Ponsonby has been dreaming when he says: “ The course we 
pursued was. . . to give our information to the Committee.” 
He did nothing of the kind! 

If it is true that British territories are being raided, 
and British subjects captured, mutilated, and then sent to 
slave-markets overseas; if it is true that in one British- 
protected territory “ every living thing was carried off over 
an area of 200 miles square”; if it is true that British 
officers and soldiers are being shot in British territory by 
slave-raiders—then I submit that the British public is en- 
titled to know the facts. If it is correct that a joint note of 
protest, signed by Great Britain, France, Holland, and 
Italy, has been presented to a foreign Government ; if it is 
correct that the Governments of India and a certain Colony 
have also protested against the constant capture, sale, and 
ill-treatment of their subjects ; if it is true that the British 
Treasury has found moneys drawn from the British tax- 
payer to redeem slaves; if, in short, these (and even more 
serious) statements are true—then I assert that the “ proper 
course” is to tell the British public the facts, and that 
nothing substantial will be gained by the pursuit of secret 
diplomacy. 

But what of Mr. Ponsonby’s statement that the late 
Government gave their information to the Committee ap- 
pointed by the League of Nations? Sir Frederick Lugard, 
the British delegate to this Committee, said in Geneva on 
Friday, July 11th last, “I have a good deal of information 
.... this is reliable, but confidential” ; and therefore the 
British delegate did not “give the information to the Com- 
mittee.” 

Now that I have established the unfortunate errors into 
which Mr. Ponsonby has unwittingly fallen, I am sure he 
will be the first to recognize this, and I venture, therefore, 
to express the hope that he will take an early opportunity 


to extract from his successor the facts which I submit it is 
the duty of the Government to disclose in the first place to 
the British public, and secondly, to the League of Nations. 
—Yours, &e., Joun H. Hanrnis. 


THE VALUE OF FREE TRADE. 

Sir,—The Anglo-German Commercial Treaty, which was — 
signed on December 2nd, gives rise to some interesting reflec- 
tions. It will be within everybody’s memory that the last 
General Election but one was fought by Mr. Baldwin and the 
Conservative Party mainly on the Tariff Reform issue. One 
of the planks then, as always, in the Protectionist platform 
was the need for a tariff in order to provide a bargaining 
weapon for negotiating with other countries which impose 
duties on imports. It was held that a Free Trade country 
comes into the field with empty hands and with nothing to 
offer in return for desired concessions. The “ reciprocity ” or 
“ yetaliation” argument for Protection is attractive in 
theory, but it is open to damaging criticism even on theoreti- 
cal grounds, and, as was effectively brought out in your 
columns at the time, the use of tariffs for this purpose can 
be shown historically to have had the opposite effect to that 
claimed by its supporters. Even apart from such considera- 
tion, the logical inconsistency of advocating protective duties 
for certain industries for their own sake, while at the same 
time urging the desirability of imposing such duties in order 
to secure a greater measure of Free Trade with other coun- 
tries, is sufficiently obvious. 

In this connection the comments of the “Times,” in its 
leading article of December 5th, on the Anglo-German Com- 
mercial Treaty are very illuminating. It makes the interest- 
ing admission that “ The fact that British Free Trade makes 
it particularly easy to flood this country with the cheaper 
kinds of German manufactured goods is, it seems, to be 
considered by the Germans as an argument in favour of 
giving advantages to certain kinds of imports from Great 
Britain.’’ The article goes on to say: “‘ Here, in this Treaty, 
the chief restrictions on commercial intercourse between two 
very powerful economic units are removed.” Could any 
Free Trader claim more in favour of a policy of unrestricted 
imports, as facilitating freer commercial relations between 
countries, than is here admitted by a Protectionist journal ?— 
Yours, &c., C. W. GuILLEBAvD. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

December 9th, 1924. 


EGYPT AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Str,—Allow me to thank you heartily for your remark 
that to deny on a technical quibble the “interest of the 
League in the general problem (of our relations with Egypt), 
is to throw grave doubts on our sincerity with regard to 
the League itself.” I feel that if we will not recognize the 
right of appeal to the League in a matter concerning our- 
selves, we are doing much to destroy the peace of Europe. 
The Bolshevik Government claim that their lawless 
occupation of Georgia has given them a right to consider 
their relations with that deeply injured country as a 
“domestic question,” and if they had succeeded in their 
treacherous plot in Esthonia, we, no doubt, should soon 
have heard the same claim asserted there. I should be sorry 
to draw a parallel between their action and that of an 
English Government, but both alike offered to recognize 
the independence of countries whose right of appeal to the 
League is now in question.—Yours, &c., 

C. E. Maurice. 
December 6th, 1924. 





THE LIBERAL PARTY. 

Simr,—Mr. Ponsonby, in his letter to you last week, 
speaks regretfully of Professor Murray’s College Hall value, 
and then speaks himself (with insinuated superiority) as 
“a mere politician.” 

May another being no less “mere” protest against the 
woolly rodomontade contained in Mr. Ponsonby’s letter? 
He says : ‘It (the Socialist Party) goes downward into the 
heart of the real grim problems of the common people and 
avoids the pedestal of didactic abstractions.” Some of us 
have ‘not noticed this. The didactic abstractions appear to 
us to abound. The “going to the heart of problems ’’ we do 
not see. In the eight months of Socialist rule the Party 
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had two amazing strokes of luck and two tests of principle. 
The strokes of luck were the French elections and the 
surplus that awaited Mr. Snowden’s distribution. The 
first made possible the successes, which only shocking bung- 
ling by Mr. MacDonald could have averted, in Foreign 
Policy. The second made a popular budget a thing only to 
be avoided by inspired lunacy. The two tests of principle 
came in the Housing Act and the Russian Treaty. The first 
was a case where the Socialists found themselves faced by 
(1) a shocking shortage of houses ; (2) a shocking shortage of 
employment; (3) a shocking shortage of builders. Their 
method of meeting these difficulties was (1) by their own 
figures.to maintain the shortage of houses for years. This on 
their promises. Their performance fell far short of these. 
(2) To let the unemployed, so far as this problem was con- 
cerned, go on being unemployed. (3) To grant a position of 
unprecedented privilege to the builders’ union—already 
40 per cent. short in numbers of 1911 standard. In short, 
the Socialist Party found itself faced with the old trial of 
all Governments. In face of national need dare we challenge 
the vested interests on which we lean? The answer was in 
the negative. 

The second test of principle occurred over the Russian 
Loan. It is the fact that in most constituencies much false- 
hood has been taught, is being taught, and will be taught, 
by the Socialists about Russia. To do anything else is to 
expose them to a deadly attack on the practical results of 
Socialism. The result of this false tedching is to make the 
actual necessities of policy which forced themselves on Mr. 
MacDonald and Mr. Ponsonby seem ridiculous to their dupes 
in the country. They found it necessary therefore either to 
tell the truth or undertake to let Russia borrow money from 
our rich men, on the understanding that the rich men got the 
interest and principal, but the common folk took the risk. 
This was camouflaged before the electorate as a (guaranteed) 
loan to promote trade. To instructed observers there was 
something pitiably ignoble in the devious shufflings and 
desperate evasions of our Foreign Office under the remorse- 
less choice that was offered them. Tell the truth about 
Russia or reverse all your financial principles and go on with 
this incredible loan. The Socialist Party fell again. Twice 
on a great scale it sold principle to save its (temporary) 
political position. While these things have gone on it has 
not ceased to praise itself aloud to the sound of the cornet, 
flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of 
musick. Mr. Ponsonby’s stringed instrument has been more 
dignified—less jazzey—than the trumpets of the majority 
of his fellows. He plays, however, the same tune.—Yours, 


&e., ‘Ronatp F. WaLxer. 


Smr,—The difficulty about Mr. Roome’s suggestions in 
your last issue is surely that he sees Socialism through 
Mr. MacDonald’s spectacles. Whatever identity of view there 
may be between Liberals and the right wing of the Labour 
Party, there is no ground for co-operation with those who, 
like Messrs. Purcell, Wallhead, and Bramley, are far more 
interested in promoting in Moscow a united labour front 
against capital than in seeking practical, constructive solu- 
tions of present-day problems. Nor can it be forgotten that 
in the last Parliament the more moderate elements in the 
Labour Government capitulated on such important occasions 
as the Campbell prosecution and the Russian Treaty under 
the pressure of these extremists. The position to-day in the 
Labour Party is that the right wing is swung by the left, 
and the left is swung by Moscow. This is the last situation 
to offer Liberals a satisfactory basis for common political 
action.—Yours, &c., 

L. G. M. Gat. 


POLITICAL AGENTS. 

Sir,—It is being proclaimed in the Press and elsewhere 
that too much stress is laid on the question of organization, 
and that if we seek first a good programme all these things 
will be added unto us. In venturing humbly to disagree with 
this attitude, as one of the youngest candidates who fought, 
I should like to make a definite suggestion. However won- 
derful the new policy may be—a blend, no doubt, of the 
mellow vintage of age and the heady wine of youth—it will 
be dangerous to pour new wine into old bottles. However 
right we may be in our attitude, it will never become con- 


tagious until, in every constituency which we hope to win, 
we have employed a first-class agent with an instinct for 
political salesmanship and a knowledge of modern advertis- 
ing methods. The very best candidate with a flawless pro- 
gramme may be utterly paralyzed by a bad agent in his 
division. 

The problem of agents, therefore, I should suggest, will 
have to be approached from three sides. 

Firstly, there is in existence a body of professional 
agents, many of whom are unemployed, some unemployable. 
It cannot be made obligatory for candidates to employ a 
member of this body, but the party, as a trade union party, 
will have to consider the position of the Agents’ Association 
and give good reasons before stimulating the appointment of 
“ blacklegs.”’ 

Again, with the modesty common to my race, after my 
experience in a Scottish division, I am sure that the Northern 
custom of employing as honorary agent throughout the year 
a local solicitor, who receives an honorarium at election 
time, might well be extended into English urban districts. 
Finally, I am sure that the resurgence of the Young Liberal 
Movement could be roped in in this sphere with great effect, 
as well as in the field of platform oratory. Many young 
men, conversant with advertising methods, and studying er 
saving up for entry to the Bar, would make good and enter- 
prising agents for a few years before taking up their life- 
work ; a course which would give them experience of the 
affairs of a constituency which many candidates lack. 

As this problem of agents has been scantily dealt with in 
recent discussion it may serve some useful purpose, at any 
rate, to raise the question in this way.—Yours, &c., 


Davip CLEGHORN THOMSON. 


“PLACES AND THEIR NAMES.” 

Sir,—P. M.’s is a very entertaining article on an in- 
teresting theme. His appreciation of Cornish names is quali- 
fied by the application of ‘“‘ barbarity’’ and “ barbarously ”’ 
to some of the villages. I hold, however, they are a tribute 
—possessing music and charm. 

To begin with Kynance, Mullion, Lamorna, Priests’ 
(Cove); Carbis, Constantine (Bay); Pensilva, Petherwin, 
Polperro, Menheniot, Restormel, St. Just In Roseland, 
Dozmaré Pool; Fowey, where the presiding genius Q lives ; 
Morwenstow, beloved by Hawker; Vallency Valley, with its 
“Pair of Blue Eyes,” and Lostwithiel, will she not rival 
P. M.’s “ best of all, perhaps, Savernake ” ? 

Of course, we would not change Bolventor on the bleak, 
wild moors, or use a suburban one, when we look down Carn- 
beak. And for her sons, absented from the Delectable 
Duchy, as they are, “ into the world and wave of men,” the 
names must ever haunt and call.—Yours, &c., 


RIcHARD GILLBARD. 


COUNTRY READERS. 

Srm,—As a country book-lover, I have read with much 
interest Mr. Stanley Unwin’s article on ‘‘ The Over-Produc- 
tion of Books.” I notice that he states that the real problem 
is insufficient sales, and suggests that most people have not 
yet learned to regard books as a necessity. 

I should like to suggest to you and to Mr. Unwin that 
publishers do not cultivate as earnestly as they might do 
their country customers. I live in a town of 5,000 inhabi- 
tants. There are three shops which sell books, in addition 
to the railway bookstall. Neither of these ever shows a new 
book of worth unless it be an occasional novel by an author 
who has come into his own and can command sales. Again, 
whilst I myself see publications such as the “ Times Literary 
Supplement,” I find that hardly any other book-lover in the 
town does this, the consequence being that knowledge of the 
best new books is very slow in reaching a community like 
ours. Our loca] papers give occasional reviews, but contain 
hardly any book advertisements except an occasional page 
about Christmas devoted largely to reward books. 

Under these circumstances my question to the publishers 
is this: why cannot you arrange, either directly or through 
a wholesale house, to show a selection of your new books 
from time to time in a town like ours; and why do you put 
all your advertisements in London publications and omit 
a direct appeal to country readers ?—Yours, &c., 


Country Boox-Lover. 
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GEORGE MACDONALD. 

Sir,—The critique in your issue of November 8th on George 
MacDonald’s ‘‘ Hamlet” invites some rejoinder, if only 
because, although written by so learned an historian of 
literature as Professor Saintsbury, it astonishes many lovers 
of my father’s work. This being the year of his centenary, 
his work and place have been much discussed. Of the many 
literary critics of high distinction who have written of his 
writings, three only, of whom Mr. Saintsbury is one, have 
been at pains to disparage his genius, and fail to allow him 
a unique place among Victorian authors. The fact perhaps 
is less curious if we look to intellectual excellence and wide 
learning as the sole requirements in criticism. But surely, 
Sir, these do not ensure either a sane appreciation or an 
unbiased judgment. For my part, however great a 
musician’s authority in the science of harmony or even his 
instrumental facility, I should feel very doubtful if his 
opinion, lacking other gifts, would be worth having on, say, 
the folk-music of the Hebrides, or the song of the lark. In 
the outpourings of pure emotion, critical opinion, though 
backed by learning and authority, is notoriously fallible. 


REMINISCENCES OF 


I.L-CAMBRIDGE 
By JANE 


A T Cambridge great men and women began to 


come into my life. Women’s colleges were a 

novelty, and distinguished visitors were brought 
to see us as one of the sights. Turgenev came, and I 
was told off to show him round. It was a golden oppor- 
tunity. Dare I ask him to speak just a word or two 
of Russian? He looked such a kind old snow-white 
Lion. Alas! he spoke fluent English ; it was a grievous 
disappointment. Then Ruskin came. I showed him our 
small library. He looked at it with disapproving eyes. 
‘‘ Each book,’”’ he said gravely, ‘‘ that a young girl 
touches should be bound in white vellum.’’ I thought 
with horror of the red moroccos and Spanish leathers 
that had been my choice. A few weeks later the old 
humbug sent us his own works bound in dark blue calf! 
Then came Mr. Gladstone. His daughter Helen was 
a college friend of mine, or rather, more exactly, a 
friendly enemy. We fought about everything, and had 
not an idea in common. She was the most breezy, 
boisterous creature possible; we called her Boreas, for 
she had a habit of picking her friends up and running 
with them the length of the corridors. She was a 
thorough Lyttelton, without a trace of her father, whom 
she adored. I was a rigid Tory in those days, and I 
resolutely refused to join the mob of students in cheer- 
ing and clapping the Grand Old Man on his arrival. I 
shut myself up in my room. Thither—to tease me—she 
brought him. He sat down and asked me who was my 
favourite Greek author. Tact counselled Homer, but I 
was perverse and not quite truthful, so I said Euripides. 
Aéschylus would have been creditable, Sophocles respec- 
table, but the sceptic Euripides! It was too much, and 
with a few words of warning he withdrew. And then 
last, but oh, so utterly first, came George Eliot. It was 
in the days when her cult was at its height—thank 
heaven I never left her shrine!—and we used to wait 
outside Macmillan’s shop to seize the new instalments 
of ‘‘ Daniel Deronda.’’ She came for a few minutes 
to my room, and I was almost senseless with excitement. 
I had just repapered my room with the newest thing in 
dolorous Morris papers. Someone might have called her 
attention to it, for I remember that she said in her shy, 
impressive way: ‘‘ Your paper makes a beautiful back- 
ground for your face.’’ The ecstasy was too much, and 
I knew no more. Later, in London, I met, of course, 
many eminent men, but there never came again a 
moment like that. Browning was only to me a cheerful, 
amusing gossip. Herbert Spencer took me in to dinner 
once, but he would discuss the Atheneum cook, and on 
that subject he found me ill-informed. Pater and his 
sisters were good, and opened their house to me; I 
always think of him as a soft, kind cat ; he purred so per- 
suasively that I lost the sense of what he was saying. At 


Passion—“ highest reason in a soul sublime ”—is under- 
stood only by those capable of like passion; and Beauty, 
however skilfully portrayed by brush, pen, or flute, can 
never be expressed, still less understood, by those not 
capable of feeling within themselves spiritual passion. It 
is the simple in mind, single in heart, who hold the king- 
dom of Beauty within them: it is hidden from the wise 
so utterly that, be they never so learned in Botany, they 
will not quite grasp it when a poet says, as did George 
MacDonald, that the freedom of the rose-tree blossoms in 
the rose. The simple poet gets vision beyond the rim of the 
world. MacDonald, says Mr. Saintsbury, is one of the 
‘‘Notquites”: for which I thank God, if some people’s 
notion of ‘‘ quite” is the goal of all art. The real poet, 
painter, singer, perhaps never gets there; yet George 
MacDonald’s “At the Back of the North Wind,” “ Phan- 
tastes,” ‘‘ Lilith,” have kindled in thousands their own 
candles of vision ; and in the finding of hidden treasure these 
thousands have left the critics far behind.—Yours, &c., 


GREVILLE MacDonatp. 


A STUDENT’S LIFE 


AND LONDON. 


HARRISON. 


his house I often met Henry James. I liked to watch 
that ingenious spider weaving his webs, but to me he 
had no appeal. Rudyard Kipling and Oscar Wilde I 
disliked at sight and never got over it. 

Tennyson’s daughter-in-law, Mrs. Lionel Tennyson, 
later Mrs. Augustine Birrell, was among my closest 
friends. She took me to stay with the great man. He 


‘met us at the station, grunting fiercely that he ‘‘ was 


not going to dress for dinner because I had come.”’ It 
was rather frightening, but absurd. The vain old thing 
—he was the most openly vain man I ever met—knew 
quite well that he looked his best in his ample poet’s 
cloak. It is a rare and austere charm that gains b 
evening dress. He was very kind to me according to his 
rather fierce lights; he took me a long, memorable Sun- 
day-morning walk, recited ‘‘ Maud ”’ to me, and count- 
less other things. It was an anxious joy ; he often forgot 
his own poems, and was obviously annoyed if I could not 
supply the words. He would stop suddenly and ask 
angrily: ‘‘ Do you think Browning could have written 
that line? Do you think Swinburne could?” 
I could truthfully answer: ‘‘ Impossible.’’ If 
he posed a good deal, he was scarcely to blame; the 
house was so charged with an atmosphere of hero-wor- 
ship that free breathing was difficult. Tennyson remains 
to me a great poet, and I am proud to have known him. 
When I hear young reactionaries say he is no poet at all 
I think them simply silly. He was intensely English, 
and therefore not at his best as 4 conscious thinker ; but 
he felt soundly, and his mastery of language was superb. 
While the English language is, such poems as ‘‘ The 
Lotos-Eaters,’’ ‘‘ Ulysses,’’ ‘‘ Crossing the Bar,’’ must 
live. Of very great artists there were none to know. 
Burne-Jones was kind to me; he used often to come and 
sit with me, turning over drawings of Greek vases with 
eager, delighted fingers. Sometimes I sat with him as 
he drew his strange visions ; often a silent, decorative cat 
sat on his shoulder. He wrote me many letters with 
whimsical illustrative drawings. I am sorry now that 
I tore them up. The people I most longed after, Chris- 
tina Rossetti and Swinburne, were not diners-out, and 
I never knew them. The men and women who influenced 
me most—my real friends—are living still. Of them 
I may not write. 

One dear, dead woman remains—Miss Thackeray, 
who later married Richmond Ritchie, the brother of a 
college friend. I met her first at Eton, and I like 
to think she took a fancy to me, for she asked me down 
to Chiswick to see her. She suggested an afternoon, at 
five, and at five I presented myself. She received me 
with open arms, and hospitably put her hand on a small 
black satin bag in which I carried my book for the 
train. ‘‘Let Susan take your luggage upstairs,’’ she 
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said. ‘‘ Come and have tea.’’ I clung to the said “ lug- 
gage,’’ and explained that she had not asked me to stay 
the night. ‘‘ Oh, but I want you to stay a long, long 
time.” Why, oh why, did I not stay? Was it that I 
shrank from breaking a dinner engagement, or was it a 
snobbish fear that Susan, as she unpacked my luggage, 
might think a copy of Christina Rossetti’s poems inade- 
quate nightgear? I lost my opportunity, she never 
asked me again. I met her soon after, crossing Kensing- 
ton Square; she shook hands, but seemed excited and 
affairée. ‘‘ I mustn’t. stop; some friends—some dear, 
dear friends—are coming to dinner, and I have promised 
to get them an egg.”’ 
Street. She never, I think, had her delicate feet quite 
on the ground. I have often been sorry that I did not 
keep ‘‘ Punch’s ”’ fine parody of her novels. It ended 
thus: ‘‘ A kind hand was outstretched to help me. Two 
kind hands. I never knew which I took.’’ 

It was about then that I began lecturing on Greek 
Art at boys’ schools. Archdeacon Wilson first asked 
me to Clifton; he told me afterwards that he had not 
dared to tell his Council that the lecturer was a woman 
till all was over. Then Mr. Warre Cornish, always 
the kindest of friends, asked me to Eton. I do not sup- 
pose the lectures did any good, but they amused the 
boys. One of the masters asked a very small Winchester 
‘man ”’ if he had liked the lecture. ‘‘ Not the lecture,’”’ 
he said, ‘‘ but I liked the lady ; she was like a beautiful 
green beetle.’’ In those days one’s evening gowns were 
apt to be covered with spangles, and mine of blue-green 
satin had caught the light of the magic-lantern. A young 
prig, who bore an honoured name, was introduced to me 
at Eton; he wrote me next day a patronizing letter of 
thanks, in which he said he hoped to go on with arche- 
ology, as he was going up to Oxford to ‘‘ do Grates.”’ 
Alas! he never did anything half so useful. My youngest 
brother was at Harrow; he wrote to me to say he had 
heard I was lecturing at Eton. It didn’t matter, 
apparently, what I did at that benighted place, but he 
‘* did hope I wasn’t coming lecturing at Harrow, as it 
would make it very awkward for him with the other 
fellows.’’ I saw his position and respected it. 

Then there was the actual Cambridge Academic 
circle—a brilliant circle it seems to me, looking back. 
Cambridge society was then small enough to be one, and 
there were endless small, but not informal, dinner- 
parties. Henry Sidgwick was the centre, and with 
him his two most intimate friends, Frederick Myers and 
Edmund Gurney. Frederick Myers rang perhaps the 
most sonorously of all, but to me he always rang a little 
false. Edmund Gurney was, I think, the most lovable 
and beautiful human being I ever met. This was the 
Psychical Research set; their quest, scientific proof of 
immortality. To put it so seems almost grotesque 
now ; then it was inspiring. About this nucleus from a 
wider world ranged Balfours, Jebbs, and later rose a 
younger gereration—the three Darwin sons; the Ver- 
ralls, husband and wife, both my closest friends; 
Robert Neil, of Pembroke, whose sympathetic Scotch 
silences made the dreariest gathering burn and glow; 
Frederick Maitland, whose daughter, Fredegond Shove, 
is now the sweetest of our lyrical singers. And in the 
midst of them Mrs. Henry Sidgwick (the younger Miss 
Balfour) shone like a star. She had none of her hus- 
band’s or her brother’s social gifts, yet in any society 
she shone with a sort of lambent light. When we took 
her for our Principal, I am afraid science lost a fine 
researcher. Still, she had a perfect passion for accounts. 
‘* Why need I dress for dinner,’’ she said to me plain- 
tively, ‘‘ when I might be getting on with these? ’’ 
touching her account-books tenderly. She was meticu- 
lously true. We were talking ‘once in Hall of the odd 
lingo that shops and business invent, ‘‘ haberdashery,”’ 
‘* hosiery,’’ &c.—words unknown to the outside world. 
I cited, ‘‘ Alight here for the Albert Memorial.’’ Who- 
ever says ‘‘alight’’? ‘‘I always say ‘alight,’ ”’ 
‘remarked Mrs. Sidgwick. ‘‘ it’s a very good word.”’ 
“Forgive me,”’ said I. ‘‘ I’m quite sure you don’t.’’ 
A few minutes later she joined me in the corridor. 
“You are quite right,’’ she said; ‘‘ I find T don’t sav 
‘ alight,’ but,”’ cautiously, ‘‘ I think IT always shall 


And she was gone to the High - 


now.’’ Ido hope she does. Another time I was holding 
forth on the supreme importance of classics in educa- 
tion. ‘‘ Don’t you think,’’ she said, ‘‘ you a little 
confuse between the importance of your subject and the 
extraordinary delight you manage to extract from it?’”’ 
That was well observed. Her great truthfulness made 
her very naive ; she walked through a vulgar and wicked 
world in perpetual blinkers. Though her austerity of 
dress and manners always made me feel a vulgarian, how 
I adored her! how she made me laugh! I never told 
my love, and, alas! on college politics I had almost 
always to oppose her.: Sheltered by the publicity of 
Tue Natron I tell it now. Why is it that those we 
most adore most move us to mirth? As soon as we laugh 
at a person we begin a little to love them. 

One scientific friend, Francis Darwin, had lasting 
influence on me. Classics he regarded with a suspicious 
eye, but he was kind to me. One day he found me 
busy writing an article on the Mystica Vannus Iacchi. 
“IT must get it off to-night,’’ I said industriously. 
“‘ What is a vannus?’’ he asked. ‘‘ Oh, a ‘ fan,’ ”’ I 
said; ‘‘ it was a mystical object used in ceremonies of 
initiation.”’ ‘‘ Yes, but Virgil says it is an agricultural 
implement. Have you ever seen one?’’ ‘‘No,” I 
confessed. ‘‘ And you are writing about a thing you 
have never seen,’’ groaned my friend. ‘‘ Oh, you classical 
people! ’’ It did not end there. He interviewed farmers 
—no result ; he wrote to agricultural institutes abroad, 
and finally, in remote provincial France unearthed a 
mystic ‘‘ fan ’’ still in use, and had it dispatched to 
Cambridge. Luckily, he also found that his old gar- 
dener was perhaps the last man in England who could 
use the obsolete implement. On his lawn were to be 
seen a gathering of learned scholars trying, and failing, 
to winnow with the vannus. Its odd shape explained all 
its uses, mystic and otherwise. Three months later I 
dispatched a paper to the ‘‘ Hellenic Journal ’’ on what 
I had seen and did understand. It was a lifelong lesson 
tome. It was not quite all my fault. I had been reared 
in a school that thought it was more important to parse 
a word than to understand it. I had myself, as a student, 
eagerly asked why the vannus was mystic, and the 
answer had been: ‘‘ You have construed the passage 
correctly ; that will do for the present.’? And as the 
coach closed his book he remarked sadly, ‘‘ Bad sport 
in subjunctives to-day.’”’ Such training was perhaps the 
best possible for my always flighty mind. 





THE SEVEN WOODS. 
By AUSTIN CLARKE. 
(“I have walked in the Seven Woods.’”,—W. B. Yeats.) 


HEN I was in smaller shoes I left Galway, with 
\X/ its few carven walls, its mocking seaward 
gargoyles, and dark, ringed people, behind 
me, and hurried over the stone-grey plains, lit by 
random seagulls, until trees began and I had come to 
the Seven Woods, for I had a mind to wander there 
awhile in the green workshop of the poet. I have for- 
gotten the little town of Gort, though I had a bed there, 
but for the empty Market Square that seemed to lie 
in wait for the coloured fairs, three melancholy Jews, 
who sold native frieze to the farmers, and a girl with a 
brazen face. 

The day was fairing when I pressed through a gate 
and came into a dark plantation that may have been 
the ‘‘ wicked wood ’’ of the poem, for it was illumined 
only by the cold, sharp silver of the hollies; but from 
that planted twilight by a small, foot-beaten track I 
hastened into a bright, green wood, thin and western, 
where, though the standing air was less rich than in 
those woods of the south in which dews seem heavier 
than blackberries, I grew aware that there was secret 
honey about. As I lay under the boughs, whittling the 
time away, I saw, suddenly, a rich blue gleam dart 
between distant trees, as though a peacock were picking 
in the grasses, Coming near, with eager steps, I found 
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that it was a sportsman, wearing a raincoat of sky-blue 
watered silk, and carrying the rods and fierce tackle of 
his craft. Believing that I had strayed into the wrong 
demesne and come upon one of those bold anglers who 
mutter around the lakes of the west, I was about to 
retire discreetly when I noticed with full astonishment 
that the stranger, as he crossed a green clearing towards 
the portico of a long, grey mansion, was no other than 
the poet himself. 

Making my way through the underwoods, I lost it 
again down long, wild paths, grass-grown, hedged with 
pale privet. Thinking how this courtly poetry had come 
to be enclosed in woods where wildness was only neglect, 
and of that other poetry that was grown in the broken 
lands around, and had been to fairs, where men made 
merry to tell of a sun-woman that had been drowned, 
or of a proud athlete that had fallen in the nets of 
women, and how it had been more native to heart and 
mind, I found myself on grey ledges of rock that came 
to an end among a few rushes growing by a small lake, 
greener than rye, and I saw with a pang that the wild 
swans had gone. ; 

By the deserted waters I remembered that, while 
crossing the Lake of Brightness, I had asked the boat- 
man the name of a rock tufted with high heather in 
purple and a few sloe-bushes, and he had said: ‘‘ Inish- 
free,’’ adding :— 

“Would you believe it now, there was a man wrote 
a pome about it, and last year two ladies came all the 
way from London to see it, and I brought them out 
and they stayed there two hours, eating their dinner 
and writing postcards to all their friends.” Crude 
coloured postcards, with fragments of scrawled exclama- 
tions, danced before my sight, and like those cards that 
Alice saw in Wonderland, they became suddenly shrill, 
and, packing, they ran against me and the woods grew 
harsh with magpies, and stumbling blindly through 
brambles I came out, at last, upon the road. 

I met a man there with a hanging face, who told 
me to go to the house at my elbow, and presently I 
came upon the knocker. ae 

I found myself in a plain room nervously picking at 
a fish and wondering if the poet had caught it himself, 
while from an opposite sofa he leaned, loosely, wearing 
a brown velvet jacket; a pallid mask of himself staring 
blindly over his shoulder from its case of glass. 

‘The imagination, when it is young, must learn 
discipline. Therefore study the Jacobean Lyrics, the 
poems of Landor. . .”’ 

His voice rose and fell in a lulling monotone while 
secretly I cursed the fish, which might have come from 
the cauldron of the elder gods, might indeed have been 
the very salmon of knowledge, for despite my efforts it 
did not seem to diminish and I had no mind to eat. 

“Verse should be ascetic, the beauty of bare 
WG...” 

““Master,’’ I said to myself, being in the green 
years of youth, “ must not poetry sow its wild oats? 
The dreams of the land have become violent and many- 
coloured. Our feet ache for the pipes.”’ 

But aloud I asked some polite question, to which he 
replied :— 

“ Poetry needs the symbolic, that which has been 
moulded by many minds. The Japanese when they hold 
their sacred processions are accustomed to disguise them- 
selves in the grotesque masks and armour, whose uses 
have been forgotten, of their ancestors.”’ 

“I wish,’”’ he added, “to see a neo-Catholic school 
of young poets in this country.’” Much then he spoke 
concerning Péguy and Claudel that I have forgotten, 
for I had been cast into a mild trance by the gleam of 
the great Renaissance ring upon his waving hand. Since 
then other young men have taken the word literally and 
have bared their heads to the waters of another bap- 
tism, only to find that the Penny Catechism is adverse 
to poetry. But our heritage from the merry, mocking, 
orthodox Gaelic poets of the eighteenth century, from 
Merriman of the scandalous satire, or the Merry Mer- 
chant who was preached against in every parish, from 
O Tuomey in whose tavern, for a song, correct in metre 


and assonance, a poet might have his fill from any 
barrel, is far different. 

The sun was green in the seven woods, and the dark 
plains were lengthening into other memories, as I stood 
with downcast head upon the threshold while the poet 
cried out above me in majestic tones: 

“You must come and see me again, when I am in 
my castle! ’’ 





GIPSY SMITH. 


IPSY SMITH, who has been with us again at the 
G Albert Hall, has for forty-seven years devoted 
all his energies to preaching in five continents. 
Of the twenty-five years of his married life, but ten, he 
tells us, have been spent with his family. We may 
presume, therefore, that putting his claims at their 
lowest, he knows what the public wants. He is of the 
Wesleyans, a follower of that extraordinary Oxford don 
who preached the Gospel of the New Birth from Truro to 
Newcastle, and who made modern England in the pro- 
cess. How does the Gipsy carry on the labours of his 
master? How does he endeavour to fill with a sense of 
sin the six million inhabitants of our great city? How 
will he teach us to be born again after the Spirit? 

As I entered the Albert Hall the spirit of the 
eighteenth century was not entirely absent. Having 
found my way, with difficulty, to the reporters’ box, 
my ears were regaled with a refrain from Doctor 
Watts :— 

* At the Cross, at the Cross, where I first saw the light, 

And the burden of my heart rolled away, 

It was there by faith I received my sight, 

And now I am happy all the day.” 

The rather offensively catchy jingle need not dis- 
guise from us that these lines contain the teaching of 
Wesley, Calvin, St. Augustine, and St. Paul, developed 
from the teaching of Christ. The lines are, in fact, 
Christianity. Dr. Watts indicates the doctrines of the 
Atonement, of Original Sin, and of Rebirth by Faith. 
His is that intellectual message, though rather childishly 
expressed, which has kept Christianity alive for two 
thousand years. Would Gipsy Smith repeat the mes- 
sage of Dr. Watts to what he somewhat complacently 
called ‘‘ this splendid congregation ’’? 

The spirit of the meeting fell a little after we had 
finished our hymn. It is the object of the Gipsy to 
create a jolly, homely feeling. So first of all cheers were 
given for the man who managed the broadcasting, then 
for the stewards, for the organist, and even for the 
occupants of the reporters’ box ; after which some jokes 
were made on the all-important subject of the collection. 
Finally cheers were raised for the Gipsy, who, amid 
laughter, shook his fist at his too enthusiastic admirer. 
To my mind the meeting had been destroyed in advance. 
We were getting too far away from the task of con- 
verting ‘‘ this great city.’’ You do not call sinners to 
repentance by being jolly. However, the Gipsy was 
now at leisure to deliver his message. The acoustics of 
the Albert Hall are excellent, and Gipsy Smith’s fine 
loud voice easily filled it. He chose as his text ‘‘ Suffer 
little children to come unto me, for of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven.”” It is a text capable of being 
easily twisted so as to appeal to a sentimental genera- 
tion. The generation of Christ was, however, not so 
sentimental, and the Disciples did not easily understand 
why their Master should waste his time with children. 
But the Gipsy loves all children, especially his own, 
Hambley and Zillah, and is aghast at the unintelligence 
of the Twelve. Still, as he said, ‘‘ I do not wish to 
be too hard on the Apostles ’’ for not understanding the 
beautiful wisdom of children, whose virtues were praised 
with Barrieish rapture. 

On this particular occasion the Gipsy’s sermon was 
especially directed to young people, who are the most 
fortunately placed for being saved. But saved from 
what and for what? Unhappily this was never made 
clear. Neither original sin, atonement, nor justification 
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was once mentioned in the course of the address. In 
fact they-were implicitly condemned. For the Gipsy 
explained that though nobody could be more pleased 
than himself when a ‘‘ grey head.’’ was called to repen- 
tance, he could not but reflect with pain how long “ this 
white-haired man or woman ’’ had lived in outer dark- 
ness, But he, the Gipsy, had been converted before he 


‘‘ had contracted a vicious habit, when his blood was — 


ure.’ 

. In this case he can hardly have been converted at 
all, as he has never had raised in himself a conviction 
of sin, which is the first step to salvation. But the 
Gipsy not only failed to explain to us from what we 
had to be converted, but whither conversion was to lead 
us. The doctrine of Jesus is certainly comfortable in 
a different way from that conceived by the Evangelist. 
“ Christ,’’ cried the Gipsy, “is no kill-joy: he does not 
wish to starve your lives. No one enjoys a dance or 4 
romp more than I do.’”’ But the Gipsy has made the 
message so easy that the “peace which passeth all 
understanding’? has become rather commonplace in the 
process. Is a dance and romp the only outward and 
visible sign of our new inward and spiritual grace? 
No, not entirely ; there are other striking manifestations 
of the operations of the Spirit. | When the Gipsy’s 
daughter Zillah was converted, she was put in charge of 
a class of seventeen particularly rough boys, whom 
nobody could control. Great was the delight of the 
Gipsy when, returning from the front ‘‘ himself in 
khaki,’’ he learned that his daughter’s ministry had been 
so successful that all seventeen young men had joined up 
—not in the Army of Jesus, but in that of Lerd 
Kitchener. 

Before the Gipsy began his address, a clergyman, 
with him on the platform, prayed for the salvation of 
London, “either through the Gipsy or without the 
Gipsy, or, if need be, despite the Gipsy.’’ But our stony 
stepmother, who has always known so well how to 
neglect her prophets, will hardly be recalled to a sense 
of sin and the necessity of salvation by sentimen- 
talities of this kind. There is no reason to suppose 
the Gipsy is not a completely sincere man. The 
only drawback to his advocacy lies in the fact 
that he does not understand the elements of Chris- 
tianity, and hence can give no reason for his mission. 
But this incomprehension is important, because it helps 
to explain what is now currently called “the crisis in 
Christianity.’’ | This enormous loss of faith, which 
nearly all admit and many deplore, is primarily due 
to the fact that the ministers of Christ as a whole no 
longer preach, believe in, or even understand the meta- 
physics of Christianity. They meet the hesitations of an 
incredulous age by putting no strain on its credulity, 
not perceiving that this attitude can offer no alternative 
to scepticism. Thus the Gipsy is an important figure in 
the agony of his creed, as he purveys salvation without 
belief or even the knowledge that belief can exist. And 
a body is in a bad way when it is tended by such a 
physician. 

Francis BrrRELt. 





FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 





HEN I first saw ‘‘ Outward Bound,’’ I almost 
thought it a masterpiece. A revisit made its 
many faults visible, but at the same time 

strengthened the conviction that Mr. Sutton Vane had 
more theatrical talent than anyone who had appeared 
since the war. ‘‘ Outward Bound ”’ suffered from the 
fact that Mr. Vane had undertaken a task beyond 
human powers and that his ideas in any case showed a 
tendency to run dry. ‘‘ Falling Leaves’’ is never so 
good as was the first half of ‘‘ Outward Bound.”’ The 
mysticism and ‘‘ poetry ’’ were far more irritating, and 
the dialogue was never as witty. Nevertheless, ‘‘ Fall- 
ing Leaves ’’ again reveals the talent of its author. His 
characters have a crude vitality, and he can create a 


genuine theatrical atmosphere. He has also developed 
a quite new convention for speech. The short staccato 
sentences, which have but little resemblance to conver- 
sation in everyday life, have a genuine dramatic force. 
By means of this convention he creates a freshness which 
puts him, in his feeblest moments, in a different class 
from that of the majority of modern playwrights, But 
at present he has not thought enough. He allows senti- 
mentality to take the place of brainwork. If he will 


only think as well as feel, he may have a brilliant 
future. 


Mr. Bruno Walter has made as striking a success 
conducting the Philharmonic and London Symphony 
orchestras as he made at Covent Garden conducting the 
German Opera early in the year. He is undoubtedly 
one of the finest conductors now living. He can get as 
much out of the orchestra as Kussevitsky (whom he rivals 
in verve), but is a far more exacting musician and has a 
finer architectural sense. His performance of the Elgar 
A flat symphony at the Philharmonic concert succeeded 
in making the audience believe it was a great work—a 
real case of ‘‘ spell-binding’’! But it was in the 
“‘ Meistersinger ’’ overture, and in the Brahms in D and 
Mozart in E flat at the London Symphony concert on 
Monday, that we got his real quality. Here was the fine 
flower of true musical virtuosity, an example and an 


admirable insfrument of discontent for young English 
musicians! 


Mr. Ratcliffe Holmes’s film ‘‘ To Kilimanjaro, the 
Mountain of Mystery,’’ which he is showing at the Phil- 
harmonic Hall, is the pictorial record of a journey 
through the territory of Tanganyika, from the coast to 
the slopes of the mountain. It comes near to being a 
very interesting film. We are shown pictures of the 
country, of trees and waterfalls (much of it appears 
curiously like parts of England and Scotland), innumer- 
able pictures of animals and birds—elephants, gazelles, 
rhinoceros, zebras, tigers, antelopes, wildebeestes, 
giraffes, vultures devouring a carcase, and, most remark- 
able of all, thousands upon thousands of flamingoes cn 
the shores of the soda lake Natron. We see the great 
Rift Valley and Mount Meru, and at frequent intervals 
Mount Kilimanjaro itself, from every point of view. Rut 
pictures of mountains, it must be confessed, look very 
much like pictures of other mountains, and Kiliman- 
jaro becomes a little wearisome. Only occasionally are 
there pictures of the human inhabitants; if there had 
been more of these, chosen with more imagination, the 
monotony of the film would have been greatly relieved. 


Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 
Sunday, December 14. ‘‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,’’ Fellowship Players, at the Regent. 
‘* Barton’s Folly,’’ 300 Club, at the Court. 
Monday, December 15. ‘‘ When Knights were Bold,’’ 
at the Fortune. 
‘‘ The Tyranny of Home,”’ at Everyman. 
‘‘The Gentleman Dancing Master,’’ at Madder- 
market, Norwich. 
Tuesday, December 16. 
Shaftesbury. 
‘** Just Married,’ at the Comedy. 
Oriana Madrigal Society, Carols and Christmas 
Music, at 8.15, at Aolian Hall. 
Wednesday, December 17. ‘‘ Phormio,’’ Westminster 
Play, at Westminster (and December 19). 
Ursula Nettleship, John Goss, and the Snow 
String Quartet, Song Recital, at 5.30, at Wigmore 
Hall. 
Alexandra Carey, Song Recital, and Ellen Bowick, 
Recitations, at 8.15, at Wigmore Hall. 
Thursday, December 18. ‘‘ Phédre,’’ at Wyndham’s. 
‘** Polyanna,”’ at St. James’s. 
‘Peter Pan,’’ at Adelphi. 
Circus at Olympia. 
Friday, December 19. 
" Wyndham’s, 


‘‘ Charley’s Aunt,’’ at the 


‘* Les Précieuses Ridicules,’’ at 


OmMICRON, 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


TWO AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 


well above the average: ‘‘ Memoir of Thomas 

Bewick,’’ written by himself, with an introduction 
by Selwyn Image (Bodley Head, 10s. 6d.); and ‘ Mar- 
backa,”’ by Selma Lagerléf (Laurie, 10s. 6d.). Bewick’s 
‘“‘ Memoir ”’ is indeed a new discovery which is rarely 
made by anyone who has thirty years of indiscriminate 
reading behind him. It is no shame to have to admit 
that it is entirely a new discovery to one. How such a 
delightful book has enjoyed so long an oblivion is really 
remarkable. Mr. Image gives its strange history in his 
admirable introduction. Bewick began it, at the age of 
sixty-nine, in 1822, and finished it on November Ist, 
1828, seven days before he died. He started to write it 
for his children—‘‘ My dear Jane,’’ he begins, “‘ it is 
in compliance with your wish, after much hesitation and 
delay, that I have made up my mind to give you some 
account of my life, as it may at a future day amuse 
you and your brother and sisters in your passage through 
the crooked as well as the pleasant paths of the world.” 
It remained unprinted and unpublished for thirty-four 
years. Mr. Image seems to be mistaken in saying that 
it has never been republished, but it was only once 
reprinted in the last sixty-two years, and that by Mr. 
Quaritch in 1887. After that no one can say that there 
are no treasures in the purgatory of forgotten books, or 
that any good book has finally sunk into hopeless 
oblivion. 


i HAVE read two autobiographies which seem to me 


* 7 * 


One is grateful to Mr. Image and Mr. Lane not 
only for this resurrection, but also for adorning the new 
edition with some of Bewick’s most delightful woodcuts. 
Here are at the end of chapters ‘‘ Danger,’’ ‘‘ A Broken 
Bough,”’ ‘‘ Fly-fishing,’’ the grim ‘‘ End of Ends’’ ; and 
after the letterpress ‘‘ The Mute Swan,’’ ‘‘ The Star- 
ling,’’ ‘‘ The Fly Catcher,’’ and many others which will 
recall to many people the early childish pleasure of 
“‘ looking at pictures,’’ a pleasure which, in the case of 
Bewick, may well last from the age of three to the age 
of ninety-three. Nothing could be more suitable to the 
text of the memoir than these woodcuts. Bewick drew 
the things which he loved, the country and its life and 
sports and animals, and those too are the things which 
he comes back to again and again in his reminiscences. 
What place Northumberland—‘“‘ the country of my 
old friends—the manners of the people of that day, the 
scenery of Tyneside ’’—held in his heart is well shown by 
what he tells us of his feelings after being eight months 
in London. He had been doing very well cutting blocks 
in London, but he hated it, for it appeared to him a 
gloomy place, ‘‘ a world of itself, where everything in the 
extreme might at once be seen: extreme riches, extreme 
poverty, extreme grandeur, and extreme wretchedness.’’ 
He longed for ‘‘ the scenery of Tyneside.’’ So he decided 
to go back to Northumberland. Isaac Taylor of Holborn, 
his friend and patron, when hé heard this, ‘‘ warmly 
remonstrated with me upon this impropriety of conduct, 
told me of the prospects before me, and, amongst many 
other matters, that of his having engaged me to draw in 
the Duke of Richmond’s Gallery; and he strenuously 
urged me to change my mind.’’ This was Bewick’s 
answer: ‘‘ I told him that no temptation of gain, of 
honour, or of anything else, however great, could ever 
have any weight with me, and that I would enlist for a 
soldier, or go and herd sheep at five shillings a week, as 
Jong as I lived, rather than be tied to liye in London,”’ 


The book is a remarkable ene from many points of 
view. There is its atmosphere; as Mr. Image implies, 
as soon as you begin to read it, it is as though you had 
stepped out of a rather stuffy room into the open air. 
Then there is Bewick’s own character—a singularly 
charming character. It is typically English: solidly 
sensible, and yet with an originality which lies half-way 
between imagination and eccentricity, kindly and 
humane, inquisitive in the best and the philosophical 
sense, intensely moral without the slightest touch of 
hypocrisy. Lastly, there is Bewick’s literary style. It 
is the most characteristic style imaginable; he writes as 
though his character were crystallizing itself into words, 
sentences, and paragraphs. One cannot help comparing 
him and his writing with Cobbett. There is the same 
fresh air, solidity, naturalness. But I prefer Bewick. 
He never falls into Cobbett’s pitfalls of prejudice and 
acrimonious verbosity, but he has the same simplicity, 
natural vigour, and sensitiveness to the meaning of 
words. I will give one quotation :— 

“ As soon as the days began to lengthen, and the 
sprouting herbage had covered the ground, I often 
stopped with delight by the sides of woods, to admire 
the dangling woodbine and roses, and the grasses pow- 
dered or spangled with pearly drops of dew; and also, 
week by week, the continued succession of plants and 
wild flowers. The primrose, the wild hyacinth, the hare- 


bell, the daisy, the cowslip, &c.—these, altogether, 
I thought no painter ever could imitate.’’ 


* * * 


But I cannot leave Bewick without giving one other 
quotation which shows, I think, the attractive simplicity 
of his methods and character:— 

“ Base men treat women as if they were inferior 
beings, made only to be used like brutes and tyrannized 
over as slaves. I have always beheld such conduct 
towards women with abhorrence; for my conceptions of 
this wretched state of things are of the most soul- 
harrowing description. It would be extreme weakness 
to maintain an opinion that all women are good, and 
that the faults here noticed are always ascribable to 
the men only. This is not the case; for I am obliged to 
admit that there are good and bad of each sex. I have 
often attempted to make an estimate of their compara- 
tive numbers, in which I have felt some difficulties. 
Sometimes my barometer of estimation has risen to 
the height of ten to one in favour of the fair sex; at 
other times it has fluctuated, and has fallen down some 
degrees lower in the scale; but, with me, it is now 
settled, and I cannot go lower than four good women 
to one good man.”’ ‘ 

* * * 

Bewick has lured me on so that I am left with too 
little space to do justice to Selma Lagerléf’s reminis- 
cences. They are exclusively reminiscences of her 
childhood, but they have more than the ordinary 
charm and vividness which cling to such memories. 
The translation is somewhat stiff and _ halting, 
but even so one can see the skill and power of the 
Swedish novelist. The picture of the family life and of 
the different characters, particularly that of her father, 
is fascinating. The difference between Selma Lagerlof 
and Bewick is, to some extent, that between art and 
“‘ nature,’’ and how good art can be is shown by three 
instances in her book: the story of her sudden paralysis, 
when a child, and later of her equally sudden recovery ; 
the tragic story of the tame gander which one spring 
flew away with a flock of wild geese and returned in the 
autumn to meet its death; and the account of the 
annual birthday party of Lieutenant Lagerléf. 


Leonarp Woo tr. 
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REVIEWS 


PHILOSOPHICAL TALES. 


The Twilight of the Gods. By RicHARD GARNETT. Illus- 
trated by HENRY KEEN. (Lane, 2ls.) 


Mr. T. E. Lawrence informs us in his facetious Introduction 
that these tales have never been successful, though greatly 
appreciated by “literary men.” They deserve a better fate, 
even if certain causes for a limited circulation become apparent 
as the book is read. To put it baldly—they are not quite 
good enough of their kind, and the kind itself is one almost 
abandoned by modern writers of fiction. Much of our best 
fiction is a compound of acute analysis of individual char- 
acters set in a very personal world—aspects of modern life 
seen through a specialized temperament, often enough self- 
consciously original. Dr. Garnett’s tales belong to an entirely 
different tradition. They are philosophical and satirical 
prose tales, criticizing ideas and opinions, satirizing general 
human traits and types. They never, or very rarely, attempt 
the study of a truly individual character, and Dr. Garnett 
avoids any attempt at self-conscious originality (probably 
considering it chimerical, if not vulgar), though he does 
achieve unconsciously that measure of originality his mind 
allowed. 

In manner and sometimes in matter these tales are 
related to the satirical prose pieces of Voltaire and Lucian, 
particularly Voltaire; enriched by the fantasy of Heine and 
the imaginative horrors of Edgar Poe. ‘ The City of Philo- 
sophers ” is almost pure Lucian ; ‘‘ The Claw” almost unadul- 
terated Poe; nearly all have more than a trace of Voltaire. 
At least in these pages, Dr. Garnett appears as an 
“enlightened sceptic’’ of the Ferney sort, observing the 
world in a detached, humorous, satirical way, with a mind 
singularly free from the cant of his age. That is always an 
achievement in any age, and was particularly meritorious 
under the different pressures of the ’seventies and ‘eighties. 
There is barely a trace of Pre-Raphaelite preciosity, though 
it must have been in full blast, and the only record of the 
Positivist fanaticism of the time is a gentle satire, “ The 
Philosopher and the Butterflies.” 

The idea of embodying rationalistic criticism in fabulous 
tales is no doubt older than Voltaire, but he was, and still 
remains, the most satisfying exponent of the genre. No 
more effective method of discrediting religious fanaticism and 
superstition has yet been devised, and Dr. Garnett is quite 
Voltairean in his dislike for priests and priestcraft.. (He 
came from a religious family.) “Abdallah the Adite,” 
“Ananda the Miracle-Worker,’ “The Demon Pope,” 
“ Alexander the Rat-Catcher,” “Bishop Addo and Bishop 
Gaddo,” are descended from, and are very nearly as good as, 
“Les Lettres d’Amabed ” and “ La Princesse de Babylon.” 
Generally speaking, the fabulous part of Dr. Garnett’s philo- 
sophical tales is more picturesque, better nourished by read- 
ing and knowledge of demons, the occult, magical practices, 
than Voltaire’s; but Dr. Garnett falls short of his master 
in wit, satirical energy, and style. There is nothing in “‘ The 
Twilight of the Gods ” which the most enthusiastic partiality 
could place in the same rank with “ Jeannot et Colin,” still 
less “ Candide.” And if Dr. Garnett’s devils and magicians 
are thoroughly satisfactory and devilish, his nymphs and 
gods are often too literary, too “ poetical,” in Byron’s sense 
of the word, when he observed to Tom Moore apropos a 
Venetian sunset: “ Damn it, Tom, don’t be poetical.” 

On the whole, the positive qualities of this collection 
outweigh the defects, and the book is probably not as widely 
enjoyed as it deserves to be. Some have detected a resem- 
blance between the humour of Dr. Garnett and that of 
W. S. Gilbert. The present writer fails to see any resem- 
blance, but if such exists, would assert that Dr. Garnett’s 
“ Twilight of the Gods” is far superior to the facetious dog- 
gerel of the ‘‘ Bab Ballads.” Voltaire is the true comparison ; 
and how much more flattering, even if the comparison is not 
always to Dr. Garnett’s advantage. 

The production of this illustrated edition is commonplace 
and rather tasteless. Mr. Keen is an excellent academic 


workman, and some of his monsters are attractive, but the 
general effect of his illustrations is that of an uninspired 
photogravure, and the “commercial line” is noticeable in 
his decorations. The work is painstaking and honest, but 
commonplace. M. Jean de Bosschére would doubtless have 
proved a more inspired interpreter of Dr. Garnett’s text. 


RicuHarp ALDINGTON. 


HENRY JAMES AT WORK, 


Henry James at Work. By THEODORA BosANQuET. (Hogarth 
Press. 2s. 6d.) 


Henry James was one who seldom talked about his work. 
He was also one who thought intensely and perpetually 
about his work, and all the aspects and implications of his 
work ; and he was one whose whole life was shaped and com- 
manded by the needs of his work. But since he spoke of it 
so seldom, and since it was a matter of scrupulous pride 
with him to sweep away the litter of his workshop, to leave 
no signs of labour, notes or sketches or fragments of any 
kind, strewn about his finished work—who is there to de- 
scribe him as he was when he was actually working? Per- 
haps there is nobody but Miss Bosanquet, his secretary. 
Only his secretary, sitting and waiting with hands poised 
over the keyboard of the typewriter (picture it!) in readiness 
to descend upon the intricate and chromatic chords in which 
his thought progressed—she alone saw him at his work ; 
and in the well-filled pages of this pamphlet she tells the 
story, and tells it very well indeed. It would have been a 
real loss to lose it. This is no question of personal gossip, 
intruding upon matters that had no bearing upon the art of 
a writer. It is all relevant to his art, as indeed nothing 
could be irrelevant in the methods and habits of the most 
completely conscious artist of our time. Fortunate that 
Henry James employed a secretary, and fortunate that Miss 
Bosanquet observed and understood so shrewdly. Her 
account of what she saw is a contribution of value to the 
criticism of Henry James’s art. 

She describes the manner in which he approached his 
work; how, when he projected a subject, he would talk 
it out to himself, or talk himself into it, day after day, until 
he was entirely familiar with all its demands, the characters 
implied in it, the threads of the tangle of their relation to 
each other, the development of the action. The first chapter 
was opened when all this was at his fingers’ ends, and not 
till then. Meanwhile, the typewriter had, of course, been 
attentive to the talk, with the result that is known to 
readers of the two unfinished novels, ‘The Ivory Tower” 
and “ The Sense of the Past.” In these two cases alone the 
preliminary interview of the author with himself, “ loose, 
liberal, confident,” has survived, becoming now the more 
vivid for the glimpse that is given by its one spectator. And © 
here there is light thrown upon the vexed question of the 
difficulty and obscurity of the later novels in general. Are 
they difficult—and they are difficult, let us make each other 
a present of the admission—because they had to be, their 
inner complication being such that it could not be rendered 
simply? Or is their difficulty wantonly increased by a mere 
verbal tortuosity, and by a prolixity that he failed to 
check, and by an excessive refinement of discrimination that 
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became a plague in his style? No matter which way the 
answer goes, these pages of Miss Bosanquet’s will have some- 
thing to say in it. As for prolixity, she maintains, what 
cannot be doubted, that the habit of dictation did very 
clearly encourage it; and the proof is that when the need 
for compression was acute he would write with his own 
hand, submitting to what he felt to be the check of the 
pen. But there is a more essential point that she raises, 
more curious and more interesting, of which less has been 
heard. 

It is that the very liberality of that preliminary talk, 
so searching, so exhaustive, had an effect of obscurity upon 
the finished work. It cleared up the situation so thoroughly 
for himself, placed him so fully in possession of all its 
bearings, that in finally treating it he might easily overtax 
the apprehension of the reader, who knew nothing about any 
of it at the beginning. Hints and references and allusions, 
charged with so much meaning for the author, might become 
too allusive, too delicate, for an ignorant onlooker, starting 
without the same advantage. Henry James’s people, as 
Miss Bosanquet points out, are apt to be peculiarly puzzling 
in their disregard for the truth; a reader may often feel 
that he is not quite familiar enough with them to see at a 
glance whether they are telling the truth or lying; while 
the author sees so clearly which they are doing that he 
cannot believe it necessary to explain. If there is a danger 
for a novelist in knowing all and all and all about his sub- 
ject, Henry James was undoubtedly exposed to it; and at 
any rate it is arguable that some of the difficulty of his later 
books is due to the immense deliberation with which he ex- 
plored his subject in advance, refusing to begin until he 
knew his way blindfold into every corner of it. We are 
better used to the novelist who is always ready to explain 
his characters to the reader, since he feels a difficulty in 
understanding them himself. It is a good point; Miss 
Bosanquet brings it out very happily. 

And she also has much that is useful to say on the 
matter of Henry James’s revision of his early work ; and here 
she has the advantage, not shared by all who have criticized 
his practice, of having studied it closely for herself. The 
rightness or wrongness of his practice has often divided his 
readers, and both sides may turn to Miss Bosanquet with 
profit and consider the passages that she assembles. The 
blessing of Henry James is surely upon her pages—though 
not, it is to be feared, upon the picture on the cover. 
Nothing could be much more remote from the spirit of his 
genius than this doleful woman with the sagging breast, 
apparently dozing over a book, her plump arms folded upon 
its open pages. But she belongs to the series (the “ Hogarth 
Essays”), not to this member of it in particular, and per- 
haps she is more at home with the others. 


Percy LusBock. 


SPANISH MYSTICS. 


Spanish Mysticism. By E. ALLISON PeERs. (Methuen. 12s.) 


Tuose to whom mysticism is but a word are apt to imagine 
that it is synonymous with dullness; but nothing could be 
further removed from dullness than either the lives or the 
writings of the Spanish mystics. Mysticism, as Professor 
Allison Peers says in this welcome book, is inborn in the 
Spanish people. It is part of their daily life, not a thing 
of the shrine or study merely, and accordingly this core and 
kernel of flame-like Spain finds expression in a practical 
way. The lives of the great Spanish mystics were extra- 
ordinarily active. Few of them are so obscure in their lives 
as Hernando de Zarate (the first of those from whose writings 
Professor Allison Peers gives us extracts in the original 
Spanish, with English versions), or the great Franciscan 
writer Francisco de Osuna or the fervent Navarrese Diego 
de Estella. The Augustinian Orozco, author of over fifty 
treatises and one of the pioneers of Spanish mysticism, was 
continually at Court, being in high and constant favour with 
the Emperor Charles V. and King Philip II., and died at the 
age of ninety in 1591, the year which saw the birth of Herrick 
but the death of Luis de Leon and St. John of the Cross. 
The Franciscan San Pedro de Alcdntara, canonized a little 
over a century after his death in 1562, became Provincial of 
his Order. Juan de Avila, the Apostle of Andalucia, was 
continually appealed to for advice by his contemporaries, in 


questions of practical moment. Fray Luis de Granada’s life 
was “that of a busy Dominican preacher.” He was elected 
Provincial of the Dominican Order in Portugal; his 
voluminous writings, which are models of Spanish prose, 
were among the first to give full expression to love of the 
sea and love of Nature generally. The humble Fray Juan de 
los Angeles was also a preacher, and his prose treatises rank 
him with Fray José de Sigienza in the forefront of Spanish 
prose. The three greatest among hundreds of Spanish 
mystical writers, Santa Teresa, Luis de Leon, and San Juan 
de la Cruz, were constantly practical in their lives, the details 
of which embrace some of the most fascinating pages in 
Spanish history. It was fitting that the great Augustinian 
should have been associated with the two Carmelites in the 
reform of their Order. Of all these writers Professor Allison 
Peers gives characteristic extracts in prose and verse, which, 
like the five preliminary chapters by their editor, provide 
a brief but eloquent introduction to what no lover of litera- 
ture or of humanity can afford to neglect: the Spanish 
Mystic Way. Reasons of space, probably, prevented the 
inclusion of the wonderful poem of St. John of the Cross :— 
“* Ah, whither vanishéd, 

Belovéd, hast thou left me woebegone, 

And like a hart hast sped, 

And wounded and alone - 

I followed thee with cries, and thou wert gone. 


“Ye shepherds, evea ye 
Who go up to the sheepcotes on the hill, 
If you may chance to see 
Him who my heart doth fill, 
Tell him that I am dying, weak and ill. 


Those hills and rivers full 

Will I cross, my love seeking high and low, 
No flowers will I cull 

Nor fear of wild beasts know, 

Past fortresses and frontiers I will go. 


For I would fly afield. 


THE LOVER. 
Return, O dove, 
Since yonder on the heizht 
Appears, stricken with love, 
The hart that thy wings freshen as they move. 


THE BRIDE. 
‘* See, love, the hills outspread, 
The lonely valley where the woodland gleams, 
Isles uninhabited 
And sounding river-streams, 
The air a-murmur with fair lovers’ dreams. 


THE LOVER 
“The dove so fair and white 
To the ark has sped with olive-branch elate, 
The turtle in delight 
At length has found her mate, 
By the green streams no more disconsolate. 


‘* She lived in solitude 
And now in solitude has built her nest, 
And still in lonely mood, 
On solitary quest, 
She guides her love, by love’s lone dart distressed. 


THE BRIDE. 


‘* Belovéd, in delight 
Climb we now yonder mountain, and the hill, 
Decked in thy beauty’s light, 
Where flows pure water’s rill, 
And wander in the woodland farther still. 


There the air gently moves, 

The nightingale doth her sweet song recite ; 
Charmed silence of the groves 

In the calm, peaceful night, 

A flame that still consumes, without pain’s blight. 


‘* For none was there to see, 

Nor did Aminadab his presence show; 

And now the cavalry, 

While all the camp slept, lo, 

Came down to where the waters ebb and flow.” 
Heavenly accents indeed, rivalled only by the two poems by 
the same author given in this book in Mr. Arthur Symons’s 
translation, and by the more Horatian but equally fervent 
lyrics of Luis de Leon. Of him Professor Allison Peers 
remarks truly that ‘‘ as one reads his work its diversity and 
comprehensiveness become more amazing.” 


Avusrey F. G. Bett. 
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FICTION. 


Orphan Island. By Rosz MAcautay. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
Laura: a Cautionary Story. By Erne. Sipewick. (Sidgwick 

& Jackson. 7s. 6d.) 

Ir seventy years ago, in the heyday of Victorianism, a party 
had been cast away upon a desert island and left to itself, 
would it have remained Victorian in perpetuity? Would the 
woman with the greatest social prestige—the man being de- 
voured by a shark—have become a replica of Queen Victoria, 
and her son a little Prince Albert? Would the laws of 
property, and therefore the social distinctions of the island, 
have remained those of England in 1854? These are im- 
portant questions, for we have to accept Miss Macaulay’s 
affirmative answers to them before we can sit down to her 
satire on the Victorian age, on progress, and on ourselves. 
And it is frankly impossible to accept them. Miss Macaulay 
not only fails to convince us of the legitimacy of her satire ; 
she fails to convince us that the thing she satirizes exists 
at all. Her satire in itself is respectably amusing, though 
hardly ever penetrating; it shows the surface absurdity 
of some of the Victorian conventions, though never, as 
genuine satire should, their fundamental offences against 
reason, their absurd denial of the common realities of life. 
It has no logic, it seizes a usage here and there and holds 
it up with something of an auctioneering air for our amuse- 
ment; but it does not grasp the relations between the 
various usages; it is purely arbitrary. These faults, how- 
ever, are secondary; Miss Macaulay’s chief offence is that 
she has provided nothing to satirize. She has jumped at a 
clever idea without considering whether it was expedient as 
well as clever. To be effective, satire must operate either 
on an actual world of human relations which we can recog- 
nize, or on a purely imaginative world which is the logically 
worked-out symbol, detailed and credible, of a world we 
know. It must be one thing or the other; for, if it is not, 
the satire will grip only an imperfectly imagined something 
in which we are not interested, simply because neither as 
actuality nor as symbol do we recognize its existence. Had 
Miss Macaulay made her island purely imaginary, the 
groundwork, at any rate, of her novel might have been 
sound. Had she found in the Pacific, without accounting 
reasonably for it, a little Britain of the Victorian era, she 
would have had to work out on that small stage the funda- 
mental Victorian relations and attitudes, and this would 
have made necessary a kind of logic, at least. As it is, the 
plan of the book does not bind her to any sustained imagina- 
tive analysis, and it permits her to substitute for that a 
succession of clever improvizations. A symbolical island she 
would have had to describe, a real civilization she would have 
had to present. But about something which attempts to be 
both and which is neither she can only set down the odd 
details which come into her mind, and while they come into 
her mind. The book is casual and formless, therefore, and 
it is necessarily so because it has not been imagined as a 
whole, and is, indeed, unimaginable. Miss Macaulay’s wit, 
more ready than subtle, compensates a little for the absence 
of elementary, indispensable qualities, but it can do nothing 
against a primary failure of construction. 

“ Laura” is a serious work, it is imagined as a whole, 
and all the demands of the theme are honestly met. There 
are several excellent scenes in it, and a few finely drawn 
characters. Laura herself, who works destruction out of a 
sort of corrupt innocence, who has hardly any knowledge 
of herself, but whose ignorance and sentimentality are more 
cunning servants of her egoism than conscious duplicity 
could be, is portrayed with a magnanimous cruelty which 
is very effective. She is the most real character in the book, 
but she is, unfortunately, so much more real than the 
others, that she throws them out of proportion, she makes 
them look shadowy. Their reality diminishes in a direct 
gradation. Joyce Pennant is the next most real character, 
then come the Sherriff family, a little spoiled by sextimen- 
tality ; finally there are the Buckleys, who are mere shadows, 
delicately etched, but still shadows. The weakness of this 
very accomplished novel is that it is not immediate, not 
bare, enough. Miss Sidgwick flutters round her characters ; 
she actually seems to avoid personal relations with them. 
Only her portrait of Laura is personal, and that is what 
makes it so excellent. Laura is not merely a certain kind 
of girl: she is a credible and vivid individual. Joyce, too, 
is an individual. But the Sherriffs, cleverly as they are 


indicated, are only a literary family of a certain kind which 
one is sure is to be found in London, and the Buckleys are 
hardly even a family—they are merely mouthpieces of the 
aristocracy. And it is easy to see why they are. Miss 
Sidgwick has yielded to the temptation, still popular, to 
write not a description of human beings, but a study of 
social relations. Accordingly it is not the aristocrat as 
human being that she shows us, but the aristocrat as aristo- 
crat. She is debarred, indeed, from looking behind the 
mask, for she is describing social relations, and these are 
chiefly an affair of masks rather than of personalities. But 
when she does show us a human being, she writes with 
extraordinary power. The great fault of the book is its 
lack of economy, and that fault is the direct result of Miss 
Sidgwick’s disproportionate interest in the working of con- 
ventions rather than of passions. Its merits are so high 
that allowance should be made for its faults. Yet it is a 
ity to see a little sociology spoiling a remarkable novel. 


Epwin Muir. 


MR, HAVELOCK ELLIS’S “IMPRESSIONS.” 


Impressions and Comments, Third Series. By HAVELOCK 
Euuis. (Constable. 12s.) 
Mr. Havetock Enus is an artist: and Life is the art he 
practises. In “ Impressions and Comments’’ he gives us the 
third of those books wherein it has been his habit to jot 
down his occasional notes upon that art; and illuminating 
notes they are. He has the freshness of vision that can 
make the most usual things new to our eyes. It has taken 
Mr. Ellis, for instance, to discover the soul of beauty in 
that painted trollop of watering-places, Margate. It was 
June, 1920, when he first found it; and now Margate is the 
bourne io which, time and time again, he returns. Of course, 


_ that may be merely a peccadillo; we rather fancy it is; 


but, anyway, it is very characteristic of that urgent spirit 
of his seeking for beauty everywhere, and finding it. Indeed, 
he measures success in life by the number of points at which 
he has been able to find beauty in this ugly world. 

It is in such books as this, wherein we seem to be 
sharing the author’s privacy and looking over his shoulder 
while he writes, that we can best come at his philosophy. 
Here, at least, he is himself and no other. And although 
some of the entries or impressions in this book have all the 
finish and unity of miniature works of art, it is not primarily 
as such that they deserve to be considered. Each is an attempt 
at self-revelation : and the most dominating thing they reveal 
in their author is his insistence on the significance of beauty 
in life. Man may be born to sorrow as the sparks fly upward ; 
but the realization of beauty is his ample compensation. 
It is this ability to cajole beauty out of the Margates of life 
that is, in fact, evidence of his divinity. When, at last, the 
smoke of the worlds curls up into ultimate nothingness,. it 
will have been sufficient that man saw beauty and that his 
spirit recognized it. Mr. Ellis is watching the dance and play 
and life of the Atlantic waves ; he writes :— 

‘“*The waves clasped one another then (i.e., sons 
before the things we call living lived on the earth), with 
just as joyous love. But there was none to mark. So by 
stress of unconscious desire Nature created her little 
mechnical toys that could see and feel. It seemed not 
enough, so she created Man, who could not only see and 


feel, but know. ... Nature has had her whim. And she 
has had to pay for it. Only one problem remains : How to 
dispose of Man? ... She will solve that problem one day. 


On that day the sea will still come rolling in with the 

same joyous life and the same bright beauty. But once a 

creature stood here who saw and felt and knew that beauty. 

It will have been enough.”’ 

That is not the dead-end philosophy that, at first sight, it 
may appear to be. Mr. Ellis is, indeed, so far from being 
a materialist that the sincerest and most moving passage in 
his book is called “ A Revelation,” wherein he describes, 
in words that might have slipped from the pen of A. E., the 
Presence, the Person who has visited him in brief moments 
of intuition. 

“So many beautiful things happen to me,” he writes, 
in parenthesis; but his is fot the passive state those 
words seem to imply. Beautiful things happen to him, not 
only because he is ever receptive and fresh, but because he 
actually wills that they should happen to him. He can 
extract the beauty from the soul of things; and thus it is 
all one to him, in the end, whether his eye rests on Margate 
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THE PRICE OF PROGRESS 


and other Essays 





by 
S. H. MELLONE 
M.A., D.Sc. 
Demy 8vo. 7/6 net 
Contents :— 


(i) The Price of Progress. 

(2) Is Evil Necessary ? 

(3) Does God Answer Prayer? 

(4) Athanasius the Modernist. 

(5) The Catholicism of John HenryNewman. 
(6) The Unitarianism of James Martineau. 
(7) Symbolism in Religious Experience. 


These Essays, with the exception of the last, have appeared 
in the HIBBERT JOURNAL and elsewhere, and have aroused 
sufficient interest to justify their preservation in book 
form. The seventh essay 1s new. and deals with some 
urgent questions arising out of the interpretation of 
religious experience, particularly in connection with 
Public Worship. 





If you are interested in books based on the conviction 
that scientific and historical knowledge on the one hand, 
and rational faith on, the other, are friends not foes, send 
for the catalogue of the Lindsey Press. 


A. M. PHILPOT 


IDEAL GIFT BOOKS. 


ADOLPHE. 


From the French of BENJAMIN CONSTANT. In- 
troduction by GUSTAVE RUDLER, Marshal Foch 
Professor, Oxford. zoueaneees portrait of author. 
This chef d’ceuvre of Euro iterature relates the story 
of Constant’s historic love affair with Mme. de Staél. 
“A masterpiece . 
Spectator. 
Edition de Luxe of 500 numbered copies. 10s. 6d. net. 


FRENCH CAMEOS. 


By MOMA CLARKE, Author of ‘‘ Paris Waits.” 
Delightful sketches of French life by the distinguished 
journalist whose entertaining work is well known to readers 
of The Times. 

‘Reveal French national and family life with a hundred 





. true and sound and revealing.”—The 


swift, sure touches .. . excellently produced ... delicious 
illustrations.’”—Morning Post. 
90 illustrations by A. Pécoud. 8s. 6d. net. 


SAMUEL PEPYS: a Portrait in Miniature. 


J. LUCAS-DUBRETON. 
The B scellaneous character of the re Diary has obscured 
for many readers the tragi-comedy of Pepys, which is brought 
out with a wealth of entertaining comment in this concise 
book. With portrait and facsimile. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, Ts. 6d. net. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POETRY. 


By T. EARLE WELBY. 
‘A model introduction.”—ARTHUR WAUGH in the Telegraph. 
“There is no better short survey of the subject.”—GEORGE 
Sampson in the Bookman. “A joy.”—Birmingham Post. 
“ Brilliant.”—Oaxford Magazine. 
Demy 6vo, with 22 portraits. Buckram, 15s. net. 
Popular edition, unillustrated, Crown 8vo. Cloth, 5s. net. 


The PRIVATE MEMOIRS AND CON- 
FESSIONS OF A JUSTIFIED SINNER. 


By JAMES HOGG. Introduction by T. EARLE 
WELBY. 
“A Grand Guignol book of genius. A revelation of spiritual 
horror too great for silence. Genius is stamped on ever 
page.”—JaMES AGATE in the Daily Graphic. 5s, net, 
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or on a bowl of tulips. Every day brings its antidote for 
ugliness. To-day it is a Bach motet that makes the world as 
fair for him as on that first of all days it was fair ; yesterday 
it was his privilege to open the railway-carriage door for an 
Trish child whose eyes, dazzling and abstract, will remain 
a memory with him to the end; and to-morrow it will be—- 
but we shall not know what to-morrow will bring. For 
this Third Series of his “ Impressions and Comments” is 
also, he threatens, his last. 

We hope, however, Mr. Ellis will forgo such an inten- 
tion. Sincere and beautiful books like this one are too 
seldom written to-day. Not that his desire for delicate 
artistry does not sometimes lead him into exaggeration : — 

‘There is a disdainful aristocratic isolation about this 
bird (i.e., the cock) which chooses earth’s most silent 
moments to assert itself and trample down the phenomenal 
aspects of Nature in order to proclaim the triumph of some 
higher order. . . . At the hour when human vitality is at 
its lowest ebb, and despair nearest to hand, then it is that 
the watchman of the earth raises his voice and the cock 
crows: All is well with the world.” 

But such conscious artistry is rare in these pages that are 
so full of tenderness and joy and sweet reasonableness. That 
Amiel can appear to him a small man, “ even a little con- 
temptible, possibly a little repulsive”; and that he can 
write of Amiel's “ Diary ” as “ the finest apology for spiritual 
impotence that has ever been written,” is only evidence, in 
such a book, of virility, and not of petulance. 


THIRTEEN WORTHIES. 


Thirteen Worthies. By LLEwELYN Powys. (Grant Richards. 
5s.) 

Turre is no form of literary work so liable to be unsatis- 
factory as a collection of short essays on great men. As a 
rule these so-called essays are simply reprints of journalistic 
articles ; and what might pass muster for a light column in 
a newspaper is often quite inadequate to sustain the dignity 
of binding and a title page. Taken separately, and in con- 
junction with the rest of the periodical in which they 
appear, poverty of thought and lack of variety in treatment 
are not so evident: taken together and alone, the pieces 
cry aloud each other’s damnation. 

All this applies to Mr. Powys’s “ Thirteen Worthies.” 
The essays would not be out of place in the columns of a 
chatty, pseudo-literary weekly: that they should have 
appeared in such respectable periodicals as the “Dial” is 
surprising: that they should be thought worth making a 
book of is more surprising still. A few quotations will sub- 
stantiate this, giving both the kind of observation Mr. 
Powys thinks worth making about his subjects, and the 
style in which he makes it: 

“It is, therefore, no great wonder that the name of 
Kit Marlowe should have been a rallying cry to generations 
of golden youths in their careless revolt against the 
restrictions of adult prudence.” ‘ 

“We are, at any rate, justified in surmising that ‘the 
low, darkened, oak-panelled room in the left-hand corner 
of the old Court of Corpus was privy to many a wild, 
imaginative flight while it was occupied by that ‘ rare- 
witted ’ scholar, who, although scarce of man’s estate, was 
already yearning for a thousand fantastical adventures.” 
Or this comment on the story of Beau Nash’s encounter 

with Wesley— 

** Are we to suppose that, as sometimes happens to 
simple souls, Beau Nash experienced at that moment a new 
and strange misgiving as to the import of the superficial 
existence which surrounded him and which in part he himself 
had been responsible for calling into existence? "’ 

Or, indeed, the very dedication— 

‘* This small book is dedicated in admiration and devo- 
tion to the last of the Thirteen Worthies, whose footfalls 
still, by the Grace of God, indent the turnpike roads, the 
honeysuckle lanes, ‘the flinty ewe-cropped downs of the 
ancient county of Dorset.” 

Mr. Powys is a sentimentalist with no particular in- 
sight either into literature or psychology. As might be 
expected, the less important his subject, the more adequate 
is his treatment. On Urquhart, for instance, he is quite 
amusing. But he has a peculiar knack of reducing the 
great and small alike to almost the same level of insignifi- 
cance. And when he grows maudlinly affectionate towards 
them, he is intolerable. 


TWO SOLDIERS. 


The Life of Lord Wolseley. By Major-General Sir F. 
MAURICE and Sir GkorcE ARTHUR. (Heinemann. 25s.) 

Annals of an Active Life. By General the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Nevin Macreapy, Bt. G.C.M.G,, K.C.B. Two’ vols, 
(Hutchinson. £2 2s.) 


In his recently published “Letters,” Lord Wolseley was 
revealed as having been a man of many interests and of 
warm affection. In the volume before us, however, it is 
essentially the soldier that is portrayed. Born in County 
Dublin in 1833, the son of a gay Captain of Hussars who, 
having plunged his family into poverty, took holy orders, 
Garnet Wolseley, who was to recreate the organization and 
renew the fighting power of tho British Army, entered upon 
his military career in 1852, the year in which the Duke of 
Wellington, the great leader of the previous epoch, was 
buried “ with an empire’s lamentation.” Being too poor to 
afford service at home, Wolseley was sent to India, where 
he soon demonstrated his remarkable physical courage and 
won mention in dispatches. Having been invalided home, 
he spent many months in Dublin, after the outbreak of the 
Crimean War, straining against the leash of official apathy. 
It was not until after Inkerman that the authorities 
“rubbed their eyes and realized -that the campaign in the 
Crimea was more than a military parade.” When at last, 
in November, 1854, Wolseley embarked for the Near East, 
his ‘battalion carried the old Brown Bess muskets, the 
Government having thrown down its challenge to a Great 
Power “ without sufficient of the New Minie rifles to arm a 
modern division.” Though Wolseley, in the words of one 
who attended his funoral, “never met a worthy foe,” he 
was to distinguish himself in many small campaigns, and 
especially was his name to be associated with the gallant, 
but vain, expedition to rescue General Gordon, who was his 


closest friend and his “ ideal of a Christian hero.” But the 


real work of his life was to be the remaking of the British 
Army, and his experiences in the Crimean trenches, where 
he was stung into indignation by the miseries unnecessarily 
inflicted upon our troops through official muddling and 
incapacity, had the most formative influence upon his 
character and career. 

When Wolseley entered the Army it was controlled by 
no fewer than seven Departments, between which there was 
barely a nominal co-ordination. The total strength of the 
Army was 140,143, of which 39,754 were “tucked away in 
fourteen colonial stations,” where, lacking opportunities for 
serious military training, they quickly degenerated. “In 
a word, the Army was packed away in small pieces, and 
Wellington, becoming later absorbed in politics, forgot that 
they were rusting. When the time for action came the 
pieces were laboriously patched together, only to make a 
somewhat sorry and loudly creaking machine.” Grave abuses 
attended the Purchase of Commissions, while “ service in 
the ranks had, during the long peace, taken on a character 
almost penal.” Wolseley, “ with a heart to resolve, a head 
to contrive, and a hand to execute,” was, in the face of 
bitter opposition from within and without, to instil into the 
“sorry and loudly creaking machine’’ the breath of a new 
and living organization, and when, less than eighteen months 
after his death, the great call to action came in 1914, it was 
in large measure due to his labours that the British Army 
was found prepared. The story of his life is admirably told 
by Sir Frederick Maurice and Sir George Arthur, who were 
ideally suited not only by experience, but by temperament, 
to undertake the task. 

Sir Nevil Macready, in his early military days, served 
under Lord Wolseley in Egypt, and, as Director of Recruit- 
ing during the Great War, may be said to have carried on 
Wolseley’s work of Army-building. Many of Sir Nevil’s 
other activities, in connection with Ireland, with the Metro- 
politan Police Force, and with Labour disputes, are still 
fresh in public memory. They are described, however, with 
a vigour, a vividness, and an intimacy of detail that impart 
to them all the fascination of novelty. The narrative covers 
so wide a field and introduces us to so many well-known 
public characters—about some of whom, especially the poli- 
ticians, the author writes with caustic irreverence—that an 
adequate tribute to its varied interest is impossible in a brief 
space. Sir Nevil prides himself, above all else, on his 
“cold impartiality.” Cold, and somewhat cynical, he cer- 
tainly is; but his scorn for rebels and conscientious objec- 
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“ By a happy chance the book might have been written 
directly apropos of the crisis of the moment, for Mr. Millais 
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tors hardly convinces us of his impartiality. His own bias 
of mind is, indeed, never in doubt. But, this being so, his 
fairness—a different thing from impartiality—shines out the 
more conspicuously. This quality is evident in his attitude 
to the Ulster Rebellion in 1914, and is best of all revealed, 
perhaps, in his account of the coal strike of 1910, during 
which he was responsible for the police and military force 
in South Wales. Having himself, it is clear, small political 
sympathy with the strikers, he yet admits that the strike 
committee in the Rhondda Valley could be trusted to keep 
its word, while the owners could not; and it is obvious that 
he was moved to keen resentment by the almost universal 
assumption on the part of the employers that police and 
military assistance had been sent specifically for the protec- 
tion of their interests as opposed to those of the miners. 


LABOUR PROBLEMS. 


The Causes of Industrial Unrest. By Joun A. Fitcu, 
(Harper. 12s, 6d,) 

Industrial Conflict: the Way Out. By the Rt, Hon. G. N. 
BARNES. (Pitman, 3s, 6d.) 

Organized Labour. By G, D. H. Coxe. (Labour Publishing 
Co, 6s.) 

The Waste of Capitalism. (Labour Joint Publications 
Department. 1s. 6d.) 

The Relation of Wealth to Welfare. By WILLIAM A. 
Rosson. (Allen & Unwin. 6s.) 

The Industrial Revolution in South Wales. By Ness 
Epwakgps, (Labour Publishing Co. Cloth, 4s. 6d.; paper, 
2s. 6d.) 


Lazour unrest is justly described by Mr. Fitch as “the 
greatest social problem of our time.’”’ The struggle in itself is 
not entirely undesirable, for it is the expression of a dynamic 
society, but its attendant evils are disastrous to the happiness 
and well-being of the community. Mr. Fitch has endeavoured 
to justify the ways of Labour by a careful analysis of the 
main features of the class struggle, and in so far as the 
movement is fundamentally the same in this country as in 
America, his book cannot fail to promote a better under- 
standing of the Labour point of view. At the same time, the 
description of the American background of disputes presents 
an interesting contrast to our owa. The ruthless suppres- 
sion by employers and Government of the legitimate protests 
of Labour gives the movement a more vehement character, 
so that “few strikes take place without some occurrence 
that would generally be characterized as an act of violence.” 

Mr. G. N. Barnes approaches the problem of labour 
unrest from another point of view. He also deplores the 
industrial waste of strikes and lock-outs, but finds the solu- 
tion in arbitration. in the interests of the community. His 
review of the existing legislation, however, shows that 
colonial experience is not entirely unanimous in its favour. 
Arbitration implies inability to reach a settlement with- 
out the help of an outside authority, and the ultimate ideal 
of co-operation based on an improved understanding between 
employers and en.ployed is surely promoted better by an 
extension of conciliation agreements within the different 
industries. The inclusion of minimum wage legislation 
under the heading “ compulsory arbitration” is rather sur- 
prising, for arbitration suggests a dispute, which is different 
from the determination of working conditions by a trade 
board. The book provides an interesting summary of the 
position, and as such is a definite contribution to the solu- 
tion of an urgent problem. 

In Mr. Cole’s ‘‘ Organized Labour ” we meet an old friend 
in a new form, for in bringing his “Introduction to Trade 
Unionism ” up to date, Mr. Cole has produced a new book. 
His earlier work was written when the trade union move- 
ment was in a state of flux, but now it is possible to see more 
clearly the direction of those developments which first became 
apparent during the war. The chief changes appear to have 
taken place in the structure of trade unionism. There is 
better co-ordination of powers under the authority of the 
General Council of the Trade Union Congress than under 
the old Parliamentary Committee, while the international 
movement is gaining strength. The historical introduction 
is a welcome feature of the book, showing as it does the effect 
of economic conditions on trade union organization. 

During the trade boom of 1919 and 1920 we heard many 
complaints of the waste to industry caused by trade union 


tactics. A committee of the Labour Party and the Trade 
Union Congress has undertaken the task of pointing out the 
mote in its brother’s eye. The report shows conclusively 
that business management must take considerable respon- 
sibility for restricted output. We can only keep our place 
in the world’s trade by utilizing to the fullest extent the 
resources at our command, and there is evidence that we have 
not done so in the past. The outlook for the future is 
hopeful if managing interests take the lesson to heart, for 
the report shows that the possibilities for increased produc- 
tion within reach of this country are immense. The Com- 
mittee, however, arrives at a different conclusion in finding 
the root cause of industrial waste in “the fundamental 
defects, inefficiencies, and disharmonies of the present 
organization of industry.’ It promises us a further report 
in which it will present “ constructive proposals for remedy- 
ing the evils.” Meanwhile, it is not immune from the charge 
of one-sidedness, an example being the chapter on restric- 
tion of output. The interpretation of facts depends as much 
on the manner in which they are presented as on the facts 
themselves. 

The real value of the elements of human welfare is 
too often overlooked, and Mr. Robson has made a_ powerful 
plea for the extension of collective activity in various impor- 
tant fields. His criticism of the economists is not so well 
founded. Few economists regard the ‘measuring rod of 
money ” as adequate or accurate, while Professor Pigou, from 
whom he quotes extensively, speaks of it as a vague and 
rough measure. In challenging the calculus of economics 
he has, in effect, challenged the subject-matter. Economic 
science is “a study of mankind in the ordinary business of 
life,” and by owning that “at present we do actually rely 
on a desire for a larger income . . . as the main incentive to 
new effort,’”’ Mr. Robson weakens his conclusion.. Minor 
blemishes include a totally unintelligible table (p. 27). 

Mr. Edwards has made a successful attempt to limit the 


' study of the industrial revolution to a particular locality. 


There are some inaccuracies in his intérpretation, as when 
the ironmasters are represented as having bought out the 
natives from their land, with no mention of the poverty of 
the small holdings which provided the peasants with the 
economic incentive to sell. Again, he says that the emanci- 
pation of the serf from the bonds of serfdom precipitated him 
into wage slavery. Free labour may be a necessary condi- 
tion of capitalism, but the emancipation of the serf in this 
country had taken place long before the industrial revolu- 
tion. In spite of these defects, Mr. Edwards has written 
a readable and instructive book. 





ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


Mz. Ricuarp Hugues has edited a selection of “Poems” by 
John Skelton in an edition limited to 750 numbered copies 


(Heinemann, 15s.). Of Skelton, who was born in 1460 and 


died in 1529, Mr. Hughes says that he “ has had to wait four 
hundred years for the advent of a sympathetic generation.” 
Another interesting resurrection is “Songs and Poems,” by 
Henry Carey, with decorations by Robert Gibbings (Golden 
‘Cockerel Press, 18s. 6d.). Carey, who died in 1743, is famous 
as the author of “Sally in our Alley,” and is thought by 
some to have written “God Save the King.” He is a 
minor poet, but this selection is very well printed. We do 
not admire the decorations. Another reprint by the Golden 
Cockerel Press is Thoreau’s “ Where I Lived and What I 
Lived For” (10s. 6d.), a very pretty little edition, limited 
to 380 copies, with wood engravings by Robert Gibbings. An 
important reprint is “ Sallust: the Conspiracy of Catiline 
and the War of Jugurtha,” translated by Thomas Heywood, 
Tudor Translations, Second Series (Constable, 25s.). 

' Two new volumes have been published in the Home 
University Library (Williams & Norgate, 2s. 6d. each): 
“Music,” by Sir W. H. Hadow, is of particular interest ; 
“ Wales,’’ by W. Watkin Davies, contains a history of Wales 
from “the beginnings down to the present day.” Among 
other series the publication of Rogers’s “ Aristophanes” in 
three volumes in the Loeb Classical Library (Heinemann, 
10s. each volume) is notable. In “The Companion Shake- 
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HELP A CHILD 


TO A 


HAPPY HOME 


BY A 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


TO THE 


WAIFS&- STRAYS 
SOCIETY 


Cheques etc. crossed Barclays and 
payable “Waifs and Strays” grate- 
fully received and further inform- 
ation gladly given by Secretary, 
Rev. A. J. WESTCOTT, D.D., Old 
Town Hall, Kennington Road, S.E.11 


4,200 Children now in the Homes. 
Over 28,000 rescued. ——— 



















A Hungry Christmas 


The spirit of Christmas is overflowing charity and 
kindness to those in need. “What shall | give ?” 
What CAN you give to bring a little Christmas cheer 
into the lives of the dwellers in this Dockland slum ? 
“We have been talking about slums, inquiring into slums, 
legislating about slums, for the past forty years, and 
yet the slums are still standing where they ought not.” 
Truly something should be done, and that quickly, but 
in the meanwhile who will help to make conditions 
for the human family in this district, with the slum 
horror rampant, a little more comfortable this Christmas ? 
A sore to be healed indeed, and you can help to heal 
that sore this Christmastide. 


THE CHILDREN’S FEAST. Yet thousands of 


kiddies will have no toy, no party, without your aid. 
“Will Father Christmas lose his way in this mass of 
human misery and gloomy slums?” God forbid! You 
can be a Santa Claus or a Fairy Godmother. 





Your Gift will mean 
food, fire, Christ- 
mas joy, a merry 
Christmas 


little merriment is 


Your gift withheld will 
mean bare cupboards 
and empty grates for 
some, and heartbreak- 
ing disappointment for 
the kiddies **’Cause 


Father Christmas never 


where 


known. come.” 

















Donations to 


The Rev. W. Noel Lambert, 
St. Gabriel’s Vicarage, Poplar, E. 14. 
































By Appointment. 


BULMER’S CIDER 
FOR CHRISTMAS. 


MPROVE the Christmas Festivities this 
year by including Bulmer’s Champagne 
Cider. In bouquet, in sparkle, in flavour, 
it closely resembles a fine Champagne, 


Made only by 
H. P. BULMER & CO., LTD., 
HEREFORD, 


Lenden and Eewport: Findlater, Mackie, Todd & Co., Ltd., 
Londen Bridge, 3.2.1. Provinctal Agents on Application. 
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MOM ~+3Keep your waistline down and your muscles 


supple to maintain health and energy—if at this 
age or over. 
Steel 


10 minutes “ Terry” stranding 


wards off indigestion, keeps the liver well, and 
impreves the whole tone of existence. Ask us 
for list—-post free. 





Fit your Cycle and Motorcycle with a 

“ Terry” Saddle. It gives luxurious ease, 
HERBERT TERRY & SONS, LTD. 
Manufacturers REDDITCH, Eng. 
Est, 1855. 1009/24 a 























CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. 


5% TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


Sums of £50 and upwards can be invested, without expense 
to Lenders, in 5% CORPORATION MORTCACES repayable 


on 4th January, 1930, 1935, 1940; or in the new issue of 

5% CORPORATION STOCK to be redeemed on 4th October, 

1945. Full information can be obtained from the City 

Treasurer, City Hall, py a through any Stockbroker, 
or Banker... 





AUTHORS’ AGENTS & TYPEWRITING. 





EARN AUTHORSHIP, JOURNALISM, ARTICLE OR 

STORY-WRITING. Expert Postal Lessons, Recammended by 
Editors. Prospectus “N” free.—London College of’ Authorship, 
31, Albemarle-street, W. 1. 

















“ Facts are stubborn things ” 
IT IS YOUR DUTY TO SAVE. 





It will help if you effect an endowment assurance 


with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO.,LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 





HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE considers and places MSS. for 

early publication on best terms. Literary work of all kinds 

dealt with by experts who place authors’ interests first. Over twenty 
years’ experience.—93 and 94, Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 





T YPEWRITING and Duplicating. MSS., 1s. per 1,000 words. 
Testimonials, 50 copies 2s. 6d., 100 copies 4s. Accurate and prompt 
work.—Miss Nancy McFarlane (B), 11, Palmeira Ave., Westcliff-on-Sea. 


MS TYPED, 1s. 1,000 words; carbon copies, 3d.— Miss 
e Davidson, The Moorgate Typewriting Company, 
133, Moorgate, E.C. 








YPEWRITING.—Every description. Accurately and promptly 
a experienced typist—Miss Hilditch, 35, Gray’s Inn-rd., 
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speare”’ (Christophers, 2s. each) “ Coriolanus” and ‘ Ham- 
let ’’ have just been added to the volumes already published. 

To the notice of students of Islam three recent books 
may be recommended. “The Traditions of Islam,” by A. 
Guillaume (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 10s. 6d.), is a learned 
work intended as an introduction to the study of Hadith 
literature. ‘ Spiritual and Political Revolutions in Islam,” 
by Felix Valyi (Kegan Paul, 7s. 6d.), deals with the existing 
political fermentation in the Muhammadan world, and in 
particular with the Turkish Revolution, the problem of 
Egypt, and Russia in Asia Minor. Some of the same ground 
is covered in ‘‘ The Struggle for Power in Moslem Asia,” by 
E. Alexander Powell (Long, 15s.). 

Among scientific books “The Elements of Colloidal 
Chemistry,” by Professor H. Freundlich, translated by 
George Barger (Methuen, 7s. 6d.), a non-mathematical intro- 
duction to the subject, is of great interest. Another impor- 
tant book on chemistry is Volume V. of “‘ A Comprehensive 
Treatise on Inorganic Chemistry,” by Dr. J. W. Mellor 
(Longmans, 63s.). Chemists should also note “ Crystals and 
the Fine - Structure of Matter,” by Friedrich Rinne 
(Methuen, 10s. 6d.), and a highly technical book, “ Chemistry 
and Atomic Structure,” by J. D. Main Smith (Benn, 
12s. 6d.). 

A much more general and elementary scientific book is 
“Chats on Science,” by Professor E. E. Slosson (Bell, 6s.). 
Professor Slosson begins very gently and generally, but he 
gradually works up to an explanation of the Quantum Theory. 
Another good elementary book, this time a text-book for 
Lower and Middle Forms in Secondary Schools, is ‘‘ General 
Elementary Science,” by W. Willings (Blackie, 4s. 6d.). 





NOVELS IN BRIEF 


Cold Harbour. By Francis Brett Younc. (Collins.. 7s. 6d.) 


In this powerful story of a haunted house hidden among 
the last trees on the verge of the Black Country, Mr. Young 
uses the strict formule which have been dominant since 
Poe, and the fact that he can alarm and fill us with an 
uneasy, helpless sense of darkness is a tribute both to his 
sheer technique and his compelling imagination. The 
personality of Mr. Furnival, a mining engineer, and in an 
unaccountable manner a man of genius and force, is rendered 
with much virility. It is the sheer force of evil, rather than 
its accidental phenomena, that holds us. The terror is 
culminating, but the climax, being in indirect narration, 
may disappoint. One might complain, for artistic reasons, 
against the convention which Mr. Young follows, according 
to which, local evil descending from dim ages—in this case 
from Roman days—is dispersed by death and material 
destruction. 





* * * 


Short Stories of To-day. The Harrap Library. 
3s. 6d.) 

This selection of seventeen short stories is purely 
leonine. H. G. Wells, G. K. Chesterton, “E. V. L.,’’ Sir 
Conan Doyle, W. W. Jacobs, Stacy Aumonier—the names 
are household; the specimens, secured by Mr. J. W. 
Marriott, are mostly well-known. It is really surprising 
how unexciting a party of lions can become. The preface 
on the Short Story, as a form, is general and sensible; 
but Mr. Marriott’s anticipation of the usual critical charge 
of omission is unnecessary, for his gathering, being strictly 
conventional, must appear almost impersonal. 

* * * 


Bill the Conqueror. By P. G. WopEHOUSE. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 


The risible muscles of the reader of this yarn, if in 
proper order, will respond at least two hundred and sixty 
times—in accordance with the number of pages. Bill 
West arrives in London, from New York, to investigate the 
affairs of his uncle’s branch firm; in his charge comes 
Judson Coker, a vivid young man, who is forcibly kept 
“dry ’’ by being deprived of pocket money. The Napoleonic 
owner of the Mammoth Publishing Company, general of 
an army of newspapers and weeklies, is whirled into the 
story with his pretty niece, Flick. The frantic attempts 
of Judson to secure liquid refreshment lead to many adven- 
tures and situations based on absurd misapprehensions. 
Pursuing motor-cars, dramatic entrances into offices or 
drawing-rooms, amazing exits—the film unwinds merrily 
without hindrance. 


(Harrap. 


. luxury of a garden on the Riviera. 


A Wise Fool. By Epwarp CHaries Reep. (Long. 7s, 6d. 


It is not unfair to suspect that Prize First Novels, like 
Prize Poems, obey the law of averages. Mr. Reed has con- 
sulted the pulsing needs of the great public rather than his 
own heart. His story is well made. He has a good feeling 
for humanity. He handles a conventional situation with 
skill. The absent-minded scientist, becoming aware of a 
particularly attractive heroine, is pleasingly familiar. The 
young man of high birth, whom Iola marries against our 
better judgment, immediately reveals his wickedness by 
selling a chemical] formula to a foreign Government, and is 
conveniently removed by a street accident. Wingate, the 
bluff Australian millionaire, is drawn with vigorous strokes. 
But the minor episode of Madame Renaudel, who set out 
bravely to find her beloved Francois, is the freshest and most 
pleasant part of the book. 

* * * 
Trimblerigg. By LaurENcE Housman, (Cape, 9s.) 


This is an a biography of a Nonconformist 
clergyman who brought dissension in his terrific spiritual 
wake. Mr. Trimblerigg was very human, ambitious, and, as 
his name indicates, anxious to get the best out of all possible 
worlds. Prayer, inculcated in strict childhood, became with 
him an increasing method of auto-suggestion. With the 
grim persistence of a mediwval theologian, Mr. Housman 
probes the pigmy soul of mankind, but his instrument is 
irony. The story is a satire on the religious publicist, and 
on the modern manifestations of religious creeds in 
prophecy, financial investment, and missionary work. Poor 
rimblerigg was overtaken by his own goodness, for when 
he had become rotund and prosperous in soul and body, his 
spiritual self-satisfaction emanated so brightly from his 
countenance that the night-express, in front of which he had 
meant to cast himself, stopped. The story develops into 
a fantastic allegory that, for mere brevity, may be called 
Wellsian. Equipped with a genuine halo, Trimblerigg 
started a great revival in America. Only his sister saw 
through his self-deception; before her mocking eye he 
felt his prophetic robes disa r, and in the end that eye 
brought him to disaster. The subtle dualism of the story 
makes “Jekyll and Hyde”’ appear mechanical. It is a 
delicious comedy of detail and of spirit that will make many 
search themselves, and, at the least, scandalize or delight. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Gardening in Sunny Lands. By Mrs. PHILIP MARTINEAU, 


With an Int:oduction by EpirTH WHARTON. (Cebden- 
Sanderson. 15s.) 

Gardens of South Africa. Described by DoroTHEA 
FAIRBRIDGE. (Black. 10s. 6d.) 


These two gardening books sre out of the ordinary rut. 
After such a summer as has just passed its ruthless hand 
over the gardens of Southern England, they make the English 
gardener inclined to leave his sodden flower-beds and set sail 
for lands where he would have the sun as an ally. Mrs. 
Martineau has written a book which will be really useful 
to the growing number of fortunate people who have the 
It is a practical book, 
full of intormation and adorned with some beautiful photo- 
graphs. Miss Fairbridge does for South Africa what Mrs. 
Martineau does for the Riviera. The book has sixteen full- 
page coloured illustrations which give the reader some idea 
of the amazing wealth of colour which one can get in a 
garden in sunny lands. 

* * * 
Tudor Economic Documents, Edited by R. H. Tawney and 

EILEEN Power. In Three Volumes. Vol. II., Commerce, 

Finance, and the Poor Law. (Longmans, 165s.) 


This is the second volume of a series of three, the first 
of which has already been reviewed in this journal. The 
subjects dealt with here lend themselves more readily to 
documentary illustration than the more diffuse topics of 
industry and agriculture which were treated in Vol. I. 
The first section, on foreign trade, portrays the activities 
of the five main types of person involved, the Staplers, the 
Merchant Adventurers, the pioneers and explorers, the 
foreign merchants of Venice or the Hanse Towns, and the 
founders of Joint Stock Companies. The second section 
introduces a sixth and no loess cee type, the pirate. 
Credit and Money-Lending get, as they deserve, considerable 
space, but unfortunately it is taken up chiefly with usury 
and Government debts. Neither helps us much to form a 
picture of the ways of the average business man. It is 
good to see Elizabeth getting her deserts by the exposure 
of her tyrannical nse of forced loans and the levy of ship 
money on inland towns, 
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Greetings 


# 


AN IDEAL 


Christmas 
Present 


NEW YEAR'S 
GIFT 


is a 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 


TheNation 


THE ATHENAUM 
a 


This is a form of goodwill which 
renews itself 52 times during the 
year, the weekly arrival of the 
copy being a constant reminder of 
the sender’s sincere wishes and 
friendship. 


The Annual Subscription 
Rates are :— 


30/- per annum’ post free. 
Inland or abroad. 


to be sent.to 


The Manager,‘ The Nation & TheAthenzeum’ 
5 JOHN SI., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 
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Please post a copy of ‘ THe NaTION AND THE 
ATHENAUM ’ each week for 1 year to 


for which I enclose 30/- 
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MARGARET BARTON 


144, ADDISON GARDENS, W.14 


WILL SHOW 
HANDWOVEN MATERIALS, 
SCARVES, COATS, SKIRTS, 

HATS, Etc. 


AT 
MACRAE GALLERY 
(NEAR BROMPTON ROAD STATION) 
16, FULHAM ROAD, 
DECEMBER 8th — 13th 


(OPEN SATURDAY AFTERNOON) 


ADMISSION FREE 
TEA CAN BE OBTAINED. 
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OURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES. 
No. 285.—November, 1924.—Price 5s. 
CONTENTS. 

Further Notes on the Annuity Business of British Offices ne the 
Valuation thereof. By W. Palin Elderton, F.I.A., and H. fy 
Oakley, F.1.A. 

A simple sroup-check for the Valuation of Whole-Life Assurances. 

gal Notes. 

Actuarial Notes. 

Original Tables. 

Reviews. 

Notes on Post Office Life Insurance in Japan. 

The Institute of Actuaries. 





London: C. & E. Layton, Farringdon Street, E.C. 4. 








“ Why not solve the problem by giving all of them Books?” 


BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
1, 3 and 5, EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W.7, 
invite inspection of their large and interesting stock of 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Catalogues of New and Old Books sent on application 
On SATURDAY, DECEMBER 20th, we remain open until 7 p.m. 














THE 


LIBERAL MAGAZINE 


Edited by HAROLD STOREY 





DECEMBER NUMBER 


Full Account of the 
Internal Affairs 
of the Liberal Party. 


The New Government 
and Protection. 


Completion of Election 
Statistics. 





Sixpence monthly. 
Six Shillings a year. 





LIBERAL PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
42, Parliament Street, London. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


GREEK LOAN—SHELL UNION—STERLING-DOLLAR EXCHANGE. 


Nations has been its handling of the inter- 

national loans issued under its auspices in the 
last eighteen months. It might almost be said that the 
League has restored the popularity of foreign loans in 
this country and created the “‘ lending abroad ’’ habit 
in America. It is, of course, true that the rates of 
interest on the four loans (Austrian, Hungarian, Ger- 
man, and Greek) have been exceptionally attractive, but 
the financial security behind the loans has been carefully 
arranged, and the prospectuses have been models of 
good financial form in their full presentment of the 
necessary data. It is no doubt due to all these satis- 
factory features that the present prices of the first three 
League of Nations’ loans show such marked appreciation 
over the issue prices. 


O”* of the outstanding successes of the League of 


Issue Present 
Price. Price. 


96 
88 95 
92 99% 


Austrian Govt. Guaranteed 6 per cent. Loan (1923- 


Hungarian 74 per cent. Sterling Bonds, 1924 ... 
German Govt. 7 per cent. Sterling Bonds, 1924 ... 


The lists of the Greek Government 7 per cent. 
Refugee Loan of £7,500,000 were closed as early as 
10 o’clock on the day of issue, and it is said the loan 
was subscribed for fifteen times. In view of the present 
strength of the foreign loan market it will not be sur- 
prising if dealings in the Greek Loan begin on the basis 
of a premium of 4 points, and we expect to see the loan 
standing somewhere in the neighbourhood of 95 by the 
time it is fully paid. The security behind the loan is 
perhaps not equal to that of the German Loan, but the 
speculative interest of the annual drawings at par 1s 
likely to act as an attraction to a considerable body of 
investors until the loan has appreciated 6 or 7 points 
over its issue price. 


There are good grounds, as we have said before, for 
thinking that America has taken the bit between the 
teeth, and has entered on a period of maximum indus- 
trial activity. It is therefore opportune to 
remember that oil shares have been receiving a 
good deal of attention on the New York Stock Exchange. 
In Tue Nation of October 25th, when ‘‘ Shell ’’ shares 
stood at 4 and Shell Union at 204, we gave our reasuns 
for believing that the oil industry had touched bottom, 
and was on the upward curve of a new price cycle. 
It is, of course, true that we are now at the period of 
the year when petroleum stocks naturally begin to 
“bank-up,’’ and therefore it is unlikely that there will 
be any sharp rebound in oil prices which might stimulate 
public interest in oil shares, particularly as the produc- 
tion of crude oil is no longer declining. But the basic 
conditions of the petroleum industry are certainly more 
favourable now than they were six months ago. Present 
prices of Shell and Shell Union are £43 and $22}, and in 
our view both are likely to go higher. For the nine 
months ended September, 1924, the Shell Union earned 
more for its common shares after payment of the Pre- 
ferred dividends than it did in the whole of 1923 
($16,629,819 as against $15,659,156). The increase in 
net profits, after making a deduction of more than 50 per 
cent. from gross income for expenses, depreciation and 
depletion, but before allowing for Federal taxes, is «s 
follows: Quarter to March 31st, $5,362,096; Quarter 
to June 30th, $6,103,589 ; Quarter to September 30th, 
$6,045,018. Total for the nine months, $17,510,703. 
The cash position of the Corporation is exceptionally 
strong, for not long ago it sold its holding in the Union 
Oil Co. of California for nearly 30,000,000 dollars. It 
has no bank borrowings or other indebtedness. With a 
production and refinery capacity of 100,000 barrels a 


day, and a pipeline capacity of 183,000 barrels a day, 


and with a rapidly expanding retail selling organization, | 


Shell Union Corporation has become one of the biggest — 
oil corporations in the United States. While ‘‘ Shell” | 
is not likely to increase its earnings proportionately to | 
an increase in the earnings of Shell Union, yet it benefits | 
from the latter inasmuch as 7,200,000 Common Shares 

of Shell Union are held by the Royal Dutch-Shell Group. 


It must also be remembered that the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Oil Co. has increased its interim dividend in respect 
of the current year, indicating that oil companies’ earn- 
ings in Great Britain have also shown an increase. In 
view of these considerations we think ‘‘ Shell ’’ shares 
at about 4%, yielding £5 2s. 9d. per cent. tax free, are 
a sound industrial investment, with a prospect of some 
capital appreciation, while Shell Union is a stock to buy 
for a speculative rise. The holding of an English inves- 
tor in Shell Union is, of course, benefited by a fall, and 
impaired by a rise, in the value of sterling expressed in 
dollars. The following considerations regarding the ex- 
change position are therefore of interest. 


In February, 1923, the £ sterling was worth $4.72. 
Thereafter the general tendency was downward until 
$4.253 was touched on November 19th, 1923. The rise 
this year has now passed the figure of $4.70. During 
the autumn the seasonal operation of financing the 
grain and cotton purchases of this country in America 
normally tends to lower the value of sterling. For the 
cause of the rise we must therefore look for factors power- 
ful enough to overcome this natural tendency. Ameri- 
can commodity prices are now upward, but there has 
been no such alteration of the relative price levels in 
the two countries in the past twelve months as would 
be sufficient to account for about 9.2 per cent. apprecia- 
tion in the value of the £. The visible trade balance 
should cause a fall rather than a rise in sterling, and it 
is unlikely that American tourist traffic can have 
accounted for the difference. One clear cause is the 
fact that the difference in market rates has drawn com- 
mercial balances to London, but sentiment has also 
operated to a considerable extent, and sentiment in this 
case, if translated into terms of everyday dealing, means 
speculative buying of sterling. Under these influences 
the £ may go to $4.76, but towards that point there is 
not sufficient margin of profit to attract the speculator, 
or even to induce the cautious to hedge on other 
‘‘ positions” which might be adversely affected by the 
final advance of sterling. It is in fact well-recognized 
that the last stage to pre-war parity will in all proba- 
bility have to be rushed by artificial means. There is, 
however, little ground for supposing that the authorities 
are prepared to re-establish the freedom of gold ship- 
ments in the immediate future, and so we need not 
anticipate artificial support of the present value of ster- 
ling. Thus it seems improbable that sterling will reach 
the pre-war parity of exchange with the dollar on this 
journey. Already those who have covered other ‘ posi- 
tions’ by forward sales of dollars are closing their 
transactions, speculators who do not believe there is 
economic justification for the recent rapid rise will be 
tempted to sell sterling forward, and those who have 
profits will take them. On the whole the value of sterling 
1s unlikely to go much further on this upward move- 
ment, and is probably near the turning point at the 
present time. 


There has been good buying this week of Metropoli- 
tan Consolidated stock, beginning at about 81. We 
hazard the prediction that this stock will stand at 88 
within two or three months, 


8. R. C. 











